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Illustrating Kashmir Eversharp Doric Pen 
and Pencil Set, $10 (formerly $13.50). 


je KNEW! Most of these alert, 


style conscious young menand women 
recognized the style, the smartness, the 


originality, the greater beauty of this new 

Eversharp design. So, when we asked 
c& 

them to choose a pen, 65 out of 100 said, 


“T'll take the Doric, if you please’’. 


Remember that, when you are choosing 
pens and pencils as gifts, or for your own 
use. You wouldn't buy a 1924 model auto- 
mobile, so why an old style pen or pencil? 


Eversharp Doric is the modern pen. 


But there is more to Eversharp Doric 


Fourteen Points, interchangeable instantly 
to be sure your hand is fitted exactly, 
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please give me Doric 


than new style and beauty. Much more. 
Every Eversharp pen 1s a really fine 
writing instrument, precision made. 

ANOTHER THING! Every Eversharp 
pen Is individually fitted to the hand. 
Different hands require different points. 
The heavy fist of a six-foot man and the 


slender fingers of a woman cannot write 


comfortably with the same pen point. If 


you choose an Eversharp you can have 





DORIC 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 


Entered as second-class 





a point exactly suited to your hand. And, 


. y > é ml > ‘ P. 7 > =) a )- 
if you give an Eversharp and the recy 
ient finds it not exactly suited, then any 


Eversharp dealer can change the point in 
two minutes. No annoying delay while 
your pen is sent back to the factory 


or to a service station. Only Eversharp 


offers you this convenience. 

New Low Prices 
It costs no more to own a modern pen 
and pencil. Doric pens as low as $5.00. 


Pencils to match, as low as $3. 50. Round 


Pens and Pencils cost less, 


1 Pens and Pencils with this seal 


are unconditionally guaranteed for life, 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. 5. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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SMITH and PRINCETON STUDENTS say: 
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To men who want a guaranteed income of 


$200 a Month for LIFE 


The PHOENIX MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


—— 


per 21 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS for every man 
who wants to quit work some day. 
Through this modern plan recently perfected 
by an 80-year-old company, you can guarantee 
that when you are 55, 60, or 65 you can close 
up the old desk and play golf, go fishing, or 
travel as much as you want. ; 
You simply make small regular payments 
now and we pay you a life income later. Here 
is what you get: 1. A Retirement Income of 
$200 a month for life. 2. A life income for your 
wife in case of your death before retirement 
age. 3. A monthly income for yourself in event 
of permanent total disability. 
The plan goes into effect the minute you 
make your first payment. Even if serious illness 
or accident should stop your earning power for 


a certain period before a stated age, you would 


PHOENIX MU iI 


S¢ 


not need to worry, because your payments 
would be made by us. In addition, you would 
thereafter be paid a monthly income as long as 
your disability lasts, even if it lasts the rest 
of your life. 

Once you have provided a Retirement In- 
come for yourself, nothing can stop that 
income, nothing can take it from you. The 
Phoenix Mutual Plan enables you to end 


your biggest money worries immediately. 


Send for this free booklet 


The plan may also provide money to leave 
your home clear of debt, money for other 
needs. A 24-page free booklet explains the 
Plan in detail. Send for your copy today. 
No cost. No obligation. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 697 Elm § 


mail, thout ition, your new book 


“THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME 
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roubled with 
INDIGESTION? 








Read 


what this 


FAMOUS 
DocTOR 
advises ! 





DR. LORENZO CHERUBINI, of Rome 


\ OULDN’T you welcome relief 

from indigestion... from unpleas- 
ant breath, coated tongue and discom- 
fort after meals? 

Then imagine you are sitting in the 
office of Dr. Cherubini, noted Professor 
of Medical Pathology in the University 
of Rome. He says:— 

‘In the treatment of intestinal 
and digestive disorders an invaluable 
aid is fresh yeast. Yeast has the 
wonderful ability to make elimination 
easier... to suppress intestinal pu- 
trefaction and improve digestion. It is 
one of the simplest, most efficacious 
sources of health.’’ 


Eaten daily, Fleischmann’s Yeast softens 
contaminating body wastes . . . stimu- 
lates secretion of digestive juices .. . 
“tones” and cleanses the entire diges- 
tive and intestinal tract. 

Just eat three cakes daily, as directed 
on the label. At grocers’, restaurants, 
soda fountains. (Rich in vitamins B, G 


and D.) 


The noted metabolism expert, Dr. Julius Cit- 
ron, of the University of Berlin, reports: 
“In cases of consti- 
pation and stomach 
troubles... I have had 
excellent . . . results 
from... fresh yeast.” 


(RIGHT) 


“MY OWN doctor ad- 
vised Fleischmann’s 
Yeast,’’ writes Allan 
Craig, Jr., Chappaqua, 
N. Y. “I felt sluggish 
and dragged-out and 
my blood was bad... 
Yeast cleared up my 


9 


troubles very quickly. 





IMPORTANT — Fieischmann's 
Yeast for health comes only in 
the foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in its 
fresh, effective form—the kind 
famous doctors advise. 





Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Crowbar Surgeon 
Sirs: 

Please refer to Time, May 2, p. 26, to a para- 
graph reading as follows: 

“Often surprising are the brain’s reactions to 
violent injury. A prize exhibit of Harvard’s 
bright & cheery Warren Anatomical Museum, 
into which the public cannot get, is the Crowbar 
Skull. The foreman of a crew of Vermont road 
builders in 1848 let a charge of explosive detonate 
prematurely. The explosion drove a crowbar 
through the left side of his head. He was then 
25, lived twelve years and nine months longer, 
showed no physical impediments, but did develop 
an abnormal truculence. The museum has a 
plaster model of his head, and the actual crow- 
bar.” 

You may be interested to learn that the 
physician who was summoned at the time this 
accident occurred in 1848 was no less a person 
than Dr. Edward H. Williams, who later became 
general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. From there he entered the locomotive 
building business as a member of the firm of M. 
Baird & Co., later Burnham, Parry, Williams & 
Co., and later Burnham, Williams & Co. operating 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works here in Phila- 
delphia. 

I was fortunate in being a business partner of 
Dr. Williams for many years during which time 
he frequently spoke to me of this case. Further- 
more he stated that at a dinner given in his honor 
in Boston in appreciation of his conduct of this 
case he addressed the assemblage and told them 
if they promised secrecy in the matter he would 
advise them as to the course of treatment pursued. 
This having been given, the Doctor said to them 
he simply fed the victim artificially and left him 
alone in every other respect and he speedily re- 
covered, this to the consternation of all assembled. 

SAMUEL M, VAUCLAIN 
Chairmau of the Board 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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U.S. Novel, 1900-31 
Sirs: 

The Fifth Annual Contest of the International 
Mark Twain Society will be for the best letter of 
approximately 1,000 words on the subject: “What 
I Consider the Most Representative American 
Novel from 1900 to 1931 Inclusive, and Why.” 

The letters will be judged on three points: the 
reasons given, the literary quality of the letter, 
The best letter will receive 
$20 and the three next best a book. The judges 
are Hamlin Garland, Temple Bailey, and Joseph 
Hergesheimer. 

CyriIL CLEMENS 

Webster Groves, Mo. 


—- 
Berlin’s Key 
Sirs: 

I was interested in your write-up on p. 27 of 
your issue of April 25 in connection with Mr. 
Berlin’s playing of the piano. I was familiar of 
course with the fact that he was unfamiliar with 
the instrument but I am wondering why he picked 
out as the only key he could manage that of F 
sharp. As you know this key is in six sharps, 
one of which is not even a black note, and I am 
surprised that someone merely picking out 
melodies by ear would select such a difficult key 
to play. 

Most amateurs would unquestionably pick out 





either the key of C with no sharps or flats—or 
G with one sharp, or F with one flat. 

I am also interested to know something about 
the sliding keyboard and what is meant by the 
effect of playing another key. The piano as you 
know is an instrument on which, due to its con- 
struction and temperament, there is no difference 
between the effect of keys other than that of 
pitch... . 

LAURENCE McKINLeEy 

Albany, N. Y. 

F sharp and G flat, called the “nigger 
keys” because they use all the black notes, 
come easily to many a person who plays 
the piano by ear. Like Composer Berlin, 
Negroes who pounded out ragtime in old- 
time honkey-tonks were partial to F 
sharp. Composer Berlin plays his songs 
over first in F sharp. Then aided by the 
sliding keyboard, an old invention oper- 
ated by a crank on the side and a supple- 
mentary pedal, he transposes them to fall 
within the easiest singable range.—Eb. 
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Tall Cedar at Sight 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Time, March 28, I note an 
article that Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was. an active joiner and you list 47 organizations 
However you omit one which is Greenwood Forest 
No. 81 Tall Cedars of Lebanon of Warwick, 
MN. ¥. 

On April 25, 1930 Gov. Roosevelt shared the 
honor of being made a Tall Cedar at sight by 
Supreme Tall Cedar H. Franklin Brossman of 
Reading, Pa., at a meeting of Greenwood Forest 
No. 81 held at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Harry M. Litter 

The Supreme Forest of Tall Cedars of Lebanon 

Chester, N. Y. 








Japanese Sightseers 
Sirs: 

I congratulate you on your accurate report of 
the Shanghai events. I felt sure that even Tim! 
would print some nonsense this time, with all 
the trash that was being broadcast, cabled, writ- 
ten from here during the trouble, but I could 
only catch you on two minor slips: 1) Kiangwan 
Racecourse, contrary to your report, still is ina 
remarkably good condition, the grandstand hav- 
ing got away with only a few shellholes. 2) 
The retreating Chinese may not have left a scrap 
of food, but going along the deserted trenches 
three days after their withdrawal I saw hun- 
dreds of hand grenades, most of them laid out 
ready to be thrown. The Japanese sightseeing 
parties on the whole were clever enough not to 
touch them, only relieving Chinese corpses of 
bugles, trench spades etc. to take home as sou- 
venirs. 

These slips are so unimportant that I am 
glad to have finally convinced myself of the 
reliability of your reports. Carry on the good 
work. 

W. VENNEWITZ 

Shanghai, China 


Mile-A-Minute 
Sirs: ’ 
I have been a regular reader of your interesting 








Dhow is 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrircULATION ManaGer, Time, INc. 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 

NAME 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8.) 





price is 


ADDRESS 
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<-_ GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES 


MAJOR ENGINEERING ADVANCES 


After months of laboratory work, 
General Electric presents the amazing 
new high-power Twin-Push (Class B) 
Amplification and 6 other major im- 
provements, in its new Convention 
Model. 


Greater tone realism than any radio 
you have ever heard before! Complete 
new tubes of greater efficiency! Bound- 
less power! New high frequency re- 
sponse, giving full brilliance to the en- 
tire musical scale! 


Read over the radical new features of 
this great set. Then go to a G-E Radio 
dealer’s and ‘‘believe your own ears!’’ 


NEW—“Twin-Push” Amplification, giv- 
wth a tremendous increase in undistorted 
power—many times the power of previous 
receivers—resulting in the complete elimi- 
nation of the “blurring’’ which takes place 
in most receivers when sudden exclama- 
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tions or musical crescendos’ are received. 
@ NEW—Twelve Improved Tubes of new 
type throughout, giving greater efficiency 
and purer tone quality. 
@ NEW—Dual Automatic Volume Con- 
trol, using two tubes instead of one—over- 
coming the defects of previous automatic 
volume controls. It makes possible the re- 
ception of all stations—strong and weak 
at the same volume without touching the 
hand-operated volume control, and without 
distortion. 
@ NEW—Automatic Lo-Tone Compensa- 
tor, — automatically gives the same 
full, rich tone whether the set is turned to 
low volume or high. 
@ NEW—High-power Dynamic Speaker, 
completely re-designed to give greater tone 
fidelity. 

@ NEW-—Special Hand-operated Tone 
Seantal to give any shading of tone de- 
sired, and eliminating the mushy boomi- 
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ness formerly noticeable when tone controls 
were turned down. 

@ NEW—Greatly-improved G-E T 
Equalizers with acoustic orifices of exclusive 
G-E design—making possible hastens defn 


bah se and eliminating cabinet resonance. 


@e IN ADDITION—Other aatinndion 
G-E features, including the famous G-E 
full-range sensitivity, and selectivity with 
improved band pass characteristics! General 
Electric Co., Merchandise Dept., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

When wiring or re-wiring your home, spec- 
ify the G-E Wiring System. It provides ade- 
quate outlets, conveniently controlled, and G-E 
materials throughout. 





Of special interest to women—join the G-E 
Circle—on the air every week-day (except Sat- 
urday) at noon Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
For the entire family—“ Just a Song at Twi- 
light”—every Sunday afternoon 5:30-6:00 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time—over a 
nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


ELECTRIC RADIO 
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Mesen YOu S€UTLO REMEMBER 


THAT IS Automatically Walerproofed 


ATERPROOFED Portland Cement Stucco 
will successfully resist weather conditions 
in all climates. 





The economical and practical method of insuring 
waterproof stucco is to use Medusa Waterproofed 
Gray Portland Cement for base coats and Medusa 
Waterproofed White Portland Cement for finish 
coat. These Waterproofed Portland Cements 
have been SUCCESSFUL FOR 22 YEARS and pro- 
duce concrete and mortar, automatically water- 
proofed, without extra labor or mechanical costs. 


Many manufacturers of prepared Stucco use 
Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cements in the 
manufacture of their product. 


The‘“Medusa” Portland Cement Stucco Book 
gives full specifications which must be followed 
for best results. 


Tee ee) ey Ost Poe commer co. 
walerproofed PORTLAND CEMENTS 


Medusa Portland Cement Co., 1002 Engineers Bldg., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 4 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation or cost a copy of your “Portland % 
Cement Stucco” book. 





Name 


Address 
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journal for some time, and have at last been able 
to find a mistake. 

In a past number you stated that Henry Ford 
in 1900 established a world’s speed record on 
a car named 999 at Grosse Point, Mich. 

La Jamais Contente (“never content’’), a rac- 
ing machine driven by Jenatzy in 1809 . . . set 
up a world’s land speed record at 65.8 mi. per 
hour. This car is now in the carriage museum at 
Compiégne. 

JoHN BARRINGTON BayLey 

South Kent School 

South Kent, Conn. 


Art Mart 
Sirs: 

My attention has been called to the article ap- 
pearing on p. 42 of your issue of May 2, with 
respect to the establishment of an open air art 
“mart” in the vicinity of Washington Square 
Park, New York City. 

Your article was accurate in substantially every 
important detail, but I do wish to point out that 
the name of the attorney involved was not 
“Meyer” Glickstein, but Hyman N. Glickstein. 

I am glad to say that since the appearance of 
your article, permission from the City authorities 
having jurisdiction has finally been secured after 
considerable effort, and the open air exhibition 
and sale will be held commencing with the week 





Hyman N. GLICKSTEIN 
New York City 


——— 


| Bwthyn Bach to Gwellt 


Sirs: 

Several months ago there was in the N. Y. 
Times magazine section an article about a play- 
house made and furnished by the peoples of 
Wales for dear little Princess Elizabeth. My 
small daughters and I were greatly interested. 
But now I see in the Times’ Rotogravure section 
for April 3 pictures of the poor wrecked 
house gutted by fire, and we wonder how it 
could have become ignited on its journey to the 
Princess. Although I recall seeing no mention of 
any of this in Trae, still I feel it is news that 
interests mothers and little girls, at least, and 
i should be greatly obliged if you could give 
some details of the unfortunate end of such a 


| kindly-meant project. We wonder if the little 
| Princess was disappointed or if she never knew 








about it. 
HArRIET B. WOOLFENDEN 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Almost three times taller than her 


| uncle Edward of Wales is six-year-old 


Princess Elizabeth’s Bwthyn Bach to 
Gwellt or “Little Cottage with the Straw 
Roof.” Built at a cost of $10,000 to ad- 
vertise the products of 100 Welsh firms, 
the cottage drew Welsh crowds at Cardiff’s 
Ideal Home & Building Exhibition last 
autumn. Insured for $6,250, it caught fire 
while traveling on a truck toward London, 
has been reconstructed and now contains 
the original furniture which was on a sec- 
ond truck. Not until Princess Betty is 


| nearly double her present age will she be 


permitted to play with the real gas stove 
and other grown-up gadgets in her cot- 
tage.—Eb. 


Heck! 
Sirs: 

“Hugo Zacchini. In spite of doctors’ objec- 
tions, Signor Zacchini climbs into the mouth of 
a huge cannon mounted on a motor truck, smears 
himself with soot, is propelled by compressed air 





| 150 ft. into a net as a big firecracker goes off. 


| Illegitimate Freight 


Heck, can’t fool you city folks. Out here last 
summer we thought that there contraption was a 
genawine cannon. 

WILLIAM SHAW 

Chicago, II. 


——e 





Sirs: 

Footnote, col. 3, p. 7 of the April 18 issue ol 
Time does the French Line an injustice, in that 
it further helps to spread the impression, already 
widespread through careless reporting and head- 
lines in the newspapers, that the “$126,000 worth 
of imported narcotics disguised as German toys 
were seized aboard the Jle De France, after an 
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THE POWER TO FLY 
Because of its great wing power the eagle 


has become the king of birds. Action! The 
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idle Mimeograph can neither save nor earn. 





But for those wise users who keep its speedy 





cylinders awhirl reproducing letters, bulletins, 





drawings, data and office forms of all kinds by 





hourly thousands, it is proving itself the king of 





economizers. Its remarkable facilities are being 





discovered anew in these tight-budgeted days. 





Let us show you what it will do for you. There’s 





no obligation. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 





or see classified telephone directory for branch office. 
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ON AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


Within 36 hours, by rail, of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
cnly 12 to 24 hours from intermediate cities ... An im- 
portant jobbing and concentration center for an area 
leading in the production of Cotton-Clay and Wood 
Products - Coal - Peaches - Strawberries - Poultry - Rasp- 
berries-Tomatoes-Bauxite-Oil-Marble and Lime. There 
is ample supply of natural gas and hydro-electric power 
for unlimited industrial expansion. 


In Little Rock is the largest single line passenger term- 
inal in the country, operated by the Missouri Pacific 
whose freight and passenger service radiates 

NOR THWEST—T wo routes, via nections to the north and east. 

the White River Valley and the Ar SOU THWES T—To Texarkana 
kansas River Valley to Ft. Smith, Dallas, Ariz: na 6 Southern California 


<ansas City, Colorado and the Pa PRN, Ses 

Kanes City, Colorado and the Fr gure RAST —via the Arkansas 
et A River Valley to New Orleans. 

EAST—To Memphis with connec- SOUTH —To Houston, Galveston, 


tions to the southeast. the RioGrande Valley, Waco, Austin, 
NORTH—To St. Louis with con- San Antonio, Mexico, 


MISSOURI 
.. PACIFIC 







DEPENDABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
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attempt to smuggle them in either with the help 
or through the carelessness of members of the 
crew. 

Such is not the case. 

. . . The cases were unloaded along with al] 
the other legitimate freight, and the narcotics 
came to light when the Customs officers made 
their inspection of the shipment. The French 
Line, which co-operates closely with the Customs 
service in its efforts to prevent smuggling in any 
form, could no more know what was in the 
shipment of “toys” than it can know what pas- 
sengers are carrying in their trunks. .. . 

CLAYLAND T. Morcan 
Publicity Manager 
French Line 
New York City 
_- . 
Thorough v. Pure 
Sirs: 

In the “Bull & Monkey” story in your May 9 
issue you say, “Farmer Charles Lewis was proud 
of his thorough-bred Jersey bull.’’ There is no 
such thing as a “thorough-bred bull.” 

The thorough-bred is a breed of horses of the 
light type common to the race tracks here and 
abroad. A thorough-bred horse whose sire and 
dame are pure and thereby entitled to registration 
is known as a pure bred thorough-bred horse. 

Likewise a bull of 100% Jersey blood is a 
pure bred Jersey bull. 

Outside of the livestock breeding world one 
often hears the word thorough-bred incorrectly 
used in place of the words pure bred. 


Ricuarp N. WILLIs 





McDonogh, Md. 


Twenty-four Pictures 
Sirs: 

At this post during the month of July we will 
train about 1,000 boys of high school age in the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp. During that 
period we plan to show free of charge sound pic- 
tures each evening. 

Knowing your interest in American youth, I 
am wondering if you would suggest about 30 
pictures of high moral tone and alive with ro- 
mance, adventure and historical worth. Your 
suggestions will aid considerably in wisely select- 
ing the pictures for this fine group of boys this 


summer. 
Ravtpu W. Rocers 
Chaplain, U. S. Army 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 

In the last year and a half cinemanv- 
facturers have not produced 30 pictures of 
“high moral tone and alive with romance, 
adventure and historical worth.” Here- 
with a list of 24 which might do for a 
school-age camp: Cimarron, Rango, City 
Lights, Trader Horn, Skippy, A Connecti- 
cut Yankee, Chances, The Viking, Spirit 
of Notre Dame, The Champ, Forbidden 
Adventure, Huckleberry Finn, Penrod and 
Sam, Devotion, Pardon Us, Touchdown, 
The Man Who Played God, Around the 
World in 80 Minutes, Lovers Courageous, 
After Tomorrow, Sooky, Hell Divers, 
Young America, Destry Rides Again. —Eb. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

E dito: Henry R. Luce. 

Wanaging Editor: John S. Martin. 

Issociates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S, Golds: 
borough. Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Flizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, J. T. Everitt, 
Mary Fraser. Albert L. Furth Allen Grover, 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E. D. 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Francis 
deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial 
should he sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin 
ican Republic. Haiti, Spain. Central and Sout! 
America, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada. $8.00. 

Changes of address Two weeks _ notice 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change. please give both the new address and the 
old address. ? 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion. index, binders. bound volumes, to the Circit 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, C.1cago, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Air-Cooling now available to you 


TIME 





at moderate cost! 





HOTEL GUESTS can order room 
comfort along with their ice water. 
Room coolers can be easily wheeled 
from room to room... and who 
wouldn't be willing to pay a trifle 
extra for relief from sizzling days? 





GOOD IDEAS aren’t likely to start 
in hot, stuffy rooms. Executives who 
value their own comfort will find 
Carrier Coolers worth their small 
cost in offices and meeting rooms. 





BANISH hot weather—attract more 
business with the cool comfort sup- 
plied by a Carrier Ruom Cooler. Even 
the smallest business can now make 
hot weather bring extra profits. 


The Portable Room Cooler is 
but one item in the complete line 
of Carrier cooling and air condi- 
tioning apparatus. 











OW, even the smallest business can 
have air-cooling all summer long! 

This summer you can roll cool, com- 
fortable weather right into your private 
office, store, hotel, or shop! Banish hot, 
sticky discomfort! 

The new Carrier Portable Room Cooler 
will efficiently cool and dehumidify the 
air in an average-size room. It is inex- 
pensive to own and operate. In place of 
heavy, complicated machinery, it uses or- 
dinary, economical ice. A small electric 
motor (using less current than a 40-watt 
lamp) is the only moving part. 

Carrier research and engineering are your 
assurance of the durability and efficiency 
of this Room Cooler. The same designing 
skill that installed air conditioning equip- 
ment in the Capitol at Washington, and 
in the country’s greatest department stores 
and theatres, has developed this small, 
portable air cooler. 

Weather won’t wait. “Dog days” are just 
around the corner. Don’t delay investi- 
gating the Carrier Cooler. For comfort 
this summer, send the coupon today! 





THIS SIMPLE CABINET /s a// there 
is to the Carrier Portable Room Cooler. 
There are no pipes, connections or noisy 
machinery. Fill the cabinet with ice, plug 
the motor into any convenient electriclight 
socket, and enjoy summer comfort. 


The Carrier Cooler is extremely com- 
pact. Cabinet measures 52" high, 24°" 
wide, 37%" long. It holds 300 lbs. of 
ice. Equipped with rubber tired wheels. 





arrie 





DON’T WAIT FOR HOT WEATHER! 





CARRIER-YORK CORPORATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(A Division of Carrier Corporation) 


PORTABLE ROOM COOLER 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 





Gentlemen: Please mail complete information about the Portable Cooler. 


This does not obligate us in any way. 


ee ree ae 


ADDRESS, 





There are still a few desirable territories open for qualified distributors. If you 





are interested in handling the Carrier Portable Room Cooler, pleasé check here 
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The Supercharged air - cooled 
FRANKLIN TWELVE 


THE PATTERN OF ENGINEERING SUPREMACY 
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Come enjoy a new kind of performance. 
A performance in the tempo of tomorrow, that completely 
shadows all your present conceptions of fine car travel. A super- 
performance made possible in Franklin alone, by the new super- 
charged, air-cooled, twelve cylinder airplane engine. 

Just mentioning some of the specifications of this new 


Twelve should quicken your heart and make you anxious 





to get behind the wheel—to put it through its paces—to 
discover once more the thrills that were yours when you first 
4 


learned to drive a car. 


This is the character of the new Franklin Twelve : 150 horsepower 
from the twelve cylinder, air-cooled engine — the same type of 
engine that has given aviation Its greatest impetus, Supercharger 
which forces the ingoing charge of mixture into every cylinder 


equally and in maximum quantity. Thus adding power—adding 


smoothness — and adding acceleration to an already sensational 





powerplant. Pressure air-cooling affords greater engine efh- 
ciency and economy, perfect cooling, and brings new freedom to 
touring. Now you can drive all day at high speed without over- 
heating or loss of power — without the least thought or worry 
of the engine. And there is no water to boil, freeze, or leak. 

Le Baron styled this long, low car of 144-inch wheelbase. 
Wherever it is seen, its brilliance, modernness, and freshness 
of design win new laurels for Franklin. 

Come see the Franklin Twelve and enjoy its luxurious per- 
formance. Franklin also offers the 100-horsepower, Supercharged 
Airman of 1 32-inch wheelbase, with prices ranging from $2345 


f. o. b. factory. Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover conferred long and 
often last week on grave matters of state. 
His principal conferees were Secretary of 
the Treasury Mills, Governor Meyer of 
the Federal Reserve Board and President 
Dawes of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
They came and went by White House side 
doors, kept their lips sealed on their de- 
liberations. The anxious solemnity of 
their conferences with the President gave 
Washington a presentiment of momentous 
events just below the horizon. 

@ A White House caller was Mrs. William 
Edgar Borah. She brought her niece, 
Mary Lueddemann of Portland, Ore. and 
two Boise friends. The wife of the ursine 
Senator from Idaho invited the President 
out to their State to hunt & fish next fall. 
Replied President Hoover: “If the eco- 
nomic war is over by that time, I’d be 
willing to go anywhere.” 

@ When President Hoover received the 
news from Hopewell, N. J. (see p. 12), 
he summoned a secretary, dictated the fol- 
lowing statement for the Press: “I have 
directed the law enforcement agencies and 
the several secret services of the Federal 
Government to make the kidnapping and 
murder of the Lindbergh baby a live and 
never-to-be-forgotten case, never to be re- 
laxed until these criminals are implacably 
brought to justice. . . .” 

@ In 1832 Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
famed painter, first got the idea of trans- 
mitting “intelligence by electricity.” In 
1837 Telegrapher Morse sent his first test 
message (“Attention, the Universe, by 
kingdoms right wheel’’) from one side of 
Manhattan’s Washington Square to the 
other. Six years later Congress voted him 
$30,000 for telegraphic experiments. The 
next year his first long-distance message 
(“What hath God wrought”) flashed over 
a government line from the Capitol’s Su- 
preme Court chamber (now its library) in 
Washington to Baltimore. Last week 
President Hoover inaugurated the centen- 
nial of the Morse idea when he ceremo- 
niously fingered a _ gold-nugget-studded 
telegraph key in the White House. At his 
touch a high speed automatic transmitter 
began rattling out the President’s message 
in the Capitol library: “I am glad... 
source of pride . . . honor to his country 

. inspiration to mankind.” 

@ Last week the chiefs of seven powerful 
railway unions and brotherhoods (Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, Conduc- 
tors, Trainmen, Switchmen, Telegraphers, 
Train Dispatchers, Maintenance-of-Way 
Men)* marched into President Hoover’s 


_*Missing was the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


office to read him a long petition of their 
wants. They roundly favored Alfred 
Emanuel Smith’s foreign debt formula (a 
long moratorium during which each coun- 
try would have deducted from its debt a 
percentage of the value of its imports 
from the U. S.). Most conservative repre- 
sentatives of Labor, they warned: “Unless 
something is done to provide employment 
and relieve distress we cannot be responsi- 
ble for the orderly operation of the rail- 
roads. We refuse to take the responsibility 
for the disorder which is sure to arise if 
conditions continue. ...It would be 
with great reluctance that we would ask 
for a Dole. ... Everything else sug- 
gested has either failed or has been de- 
nied. If something is not immediately 
done we will be obliged to demand a Dole. 
. . . The unemployed citizens we repre- 
sent will not accept starvation.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The Senate: 
q@ Adopted an emergency House resolu- 
tion to appropriate $500,000 for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to save the Con- 
gressional Record and all other Congres- 
sional printing from sudden suspension. 
@ Debated the tax bill. 
@ Heard Virginia’s Glass charge that 
Chicago bankers had hired a Congress- 
man, now deceased, to oppose branch- 
banking legislation. 

Committees of the Senate: 
@ Approved (11-to-9) a resolution to 
ratify the World Court protocol. 
@ Heard Margaret Sanger plead for birth 
control legislation (see p. 22). 





@ Revised and expanded the House 
omnibus economy bill. 
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The House: 
@ Heard Chicago’s Britten denounce 
Senator Glass’s charge (see col. 2) as a 
“dastardly lie’ (later changed to “delib- 
erate misstatement” in the Record). 
@ Approved (141-to-135) a provision of 
the War Department appropriation bill to 
reduce the Army’s officer personnel by 
2,000, thus saving $3,814,823 per year. 
@ Passed a bill to change the spelling of 
Porto Rico to Puerto Rico, the Island’s 
Spanish name. 
@ Sustained (166-to-187) the President’s 
veto of its tariff bill. 


Committees of the House: 
@ Approved a resolution of New York’s 
Somers recommending that the President 
call an international monetary conference 
to up the price of silver. 


° 


Plight over Principle : 

The nation’s needy have gone through 
three hard winters without a dollar’s worth 
of direct aid from the Federal Treasury. 
Every proposal for first-hand Govern- 
ment relief of hunger and distress has 
been damned and defeated with the cry 
of “Dole!” Before a fourth and perhaps 
harder winter comes the poor and jobless 
will vote in a national election. In Wash- 
ington last week political principle began 
to bow to public plight. 





Senate Democrats under Arkansas’ 
Robinson brought forth their first party 
plan for direct Federal aid to plain 


citizens. It was endorsed by such men as 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, Owen D. Y. ung, 
Bernard Mannes Baruch. The plan: 1) 
raise $2,300,000,000 by a U. S. bond sale; 
2) advance $300,000,000 to strapped States 
& Cities to feed and clothe their destitute; 
3) lend them the balance for such self- 
amortizing public works as toll bridges 
and tunnels. The _ yet-to-be-balanced 
Budget would.not be disturbed by a bond 
issue. 

President Hoover, champion of private 
charity, was not slow in seeing the perilous 
possibilities of this plan as a Democratic 
campaign issue. He summoned Senator 
Robinson to the White House, thanked 
him for “opening the way for united 
action,”’ made a counter-proposal. He was 
ready to reverse himself on direct Federal 
relief if the Democrats would let his 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. handle the 
whole job. The Hoover plan: 1) increase 
the R. F. C.’s public borrowing capacity 
from $1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000; 
2) advance, through it, $300,000,000 to 
States (but not to cities) for direct relief; 
3) earmark $40,000,000 to stimulate agri- 
cultural exports; 4) lend $1,160,000,000 






to industry on the strength of contracts 
for new production. 

The President’s plan not only steered 
clear of the Budget but also of the 
Treasury’s credit. It would be financed 
by the sale of R. F. C. debentures, which 
are only indirect obligations of the 
Government. Senator Robinson took it 
back to the Capitol where his party col- 
leagues closeted themselves in an effort 
to draft a legislative compromise. Most 
Democrats objected to the idea of R. F. C. 
loans to private industries rather than to 
public agencies on the ground that the 


Administration could use this financial 
power to muster election votes. Repub- 
lican Senators, generally cold to their 


President’s proposal, were reported ag- 
grieved at his apparent desertion of them 
in their “anti-Dole” fight. 

To win public support for his plan the 
President issued another statement about 
“balancing the Budget,” “unity of action,” 
and “frozen confidence.” Said he: “I 
have no taste for any such emergency 
powers. [But] the battle to set our eco- 
nomic machine in motion takes new forms 
and requires new tactics. We used such 
emergency powers to win the War; we can 
use them to fight the Depression.” 


REPUBLICANS 
Orders 


Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Warren Irving Glover to the assembled 


postmasters of Missouri last week in 
Springfield, Mo.: 
“You're part of this Administration. 


So get out on the firing line. I'll be glad 
to take the resignations of any of you who 
don’t want to do that. When you hear 
anybody assailing that man Hoover, re- 
member what I said, or go and read a 
book, and answer them. As long as you 
do that you'll be filling the job of post- 
master. . . . If we don’t stand back of 
that man Herbert Hoover—then God help 
this country! In the very room where 
Lincoln wrestled to preserve the Union, 
today sits a man with a face scarred and 
task-worn, trying to lead you and me and 
the world out of darkness!” 


DEMOCRATS 


June & Duty 
(See front cover) 

Of the 13 good Presidents & bad the 
U. S. has had since the Civil War, Ohio 
has mothered seven, all Republican.* Last 
week the busy buxom State of Ohio was 


again pregnant with presidential possi- 
bility, this time Democratic. 
From Ashtabula to Cincinnati, from 


Toledo to Marietta good Democrats every- 
where marched to the primary polls to 
pick delegates to cast Ohio’s 52 pivotal 
votes in next month’s national convention. 
No native son of theirs had ever got closer 
to the White House than James Middleton 
Cox in 1920, who missed it by seven 
million votes. But now there was a distinct 


*Of these only five—Hayes, Garfield, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft, Harding—were elected as citizens 
of Ohio. Grant is credited to Illinois, Harrison 
to Indiana. 
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chance that the “Mother of Presidents’* 
would not only give the Democratic party 
another nominee but also put him, the 
first of his kind, into the Presidency. 
Favorite Son. Quirky politics kept Ohio 
Democrats from giving their suffrage 
directly to such a possible winner. By pre- 
arrangement they voted for Governor 





International 
PRESIDENT Hoover & FRIEND 


Friend Young: “I cannot accept a 
nomination for the Presidency.” 


George White as Ohio's favorite (but not 
native) son. Born in New York, George 
White went gold-rushing in the Klondike 
before settling down in Ohio. An active, 
useful citizen, he served six years in Con- 
gress, managed the Cox campaign in 1920 
as national chairman, was elected Gov- 
ernor two years ago. But no one realized 
the futility of his presidential candidacy 
better than Governor White himself. He 
took the political precaution in last week’s 
voting to get himself renominated for his 
present job. 

At Chicago, Ohio’s delegation will cast a 
courtesy ballot or two for Favorite Son 
White. When he fails to make headway, 
the delegates’ obligation to him will have 
been discharged. Then they will be free 
to switch to some more likely candidate 
from Ohio. Mr. Cox or Senator Robert 
Johns Bulkley may be given a short com- 
plimentary try-out. Finally, depending on 
how the convention breaks, the delegation 
will turn to its real choice for the Presi- 
dency, the one man from Ohio who could 
lay serious claim to the nomination and 
who, once nominated, could give Herbert 
Hoover a hot race in November—Newton 
Diehl Baker. 

Coal Bin’s Son. Newton Baker is no 
more a native son of Ohio than Governor 


White. Sired by a country doctor who 
rode in “Jeb” Stuart’s Confederate 
cavalry, he was born 61 years ago at 


*Virginia disputes this title. She has mothered 
eight U. S. Presidents, five of whom—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Tyler—were 
elected as her citizens. 
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has been called 


what 
“Ohio’s Coal Bin,” West Virginia. 
Democrats did not vote for Mr. Baker 
last week. He would not let his name go 
on the ballot. He had declared he did not 


Martinsburg in 


want to be President, would not be a 
candidate for the nomination. Two years 
ago he wrote of the Presidency as “the 
final sacrifice,” adding: “The restraint, 
artificiality and loneliness in the White 
House . . . seems the life of a pet ina 
gilded cage.” But Baker-for-President 
sentiment does not easily down. Last De- 
cember a South Carolina friend wrote to 
urge candidacy upon him. Mr. Baker 
side-stepped thus: ‘The times clearly 
present a great opportunity for service. 

. . The situation of the world changes 
from day to day. Nobody can safely 
forecast what his duty may be when June 
comes around but my earnest hope is that 
the party will be able to find a leader 
whom we can all follow without present- 
ing to me the heavy question of a personal 
duty.” 

Banner or Ranks. The same month, in 
a letter to a North Carolina editor, Mr. 
Baker was out for “a revived Liberalism 
and a refreshed Idealism,” a cause he 
wanted to fight for “whether carrying a 
banner or marching in the ranks.” 

But when ambitious Martin Davey, 
Ohio tree surgeon and onetime Congress- 
man, tried to draft Woodrow Wilson's 
Secretary of War for the primary, Mr. 
Baker sat down hard on the idea. He 
would not let his name go on the ballot. 
He insisted that “all hands” favored Gov- 
ernor White. He went on about his Cleve- 
land law practice as if he had never heard 
of the Presidency. Mr. Davey, no friend 
of Governor White, was accused of pro- 
moting the Baker boom more to hurt 
White than to nominate Baker. 


“How to Become President.” By 
such behavior Mr. Baker, deliberately or 
not, was making himself more available 
than if he had got out and grubbed for 
convention votes as he grubs for weeds in 
his garden. Besides, he was following most 
of the rules of “How to Become President” 
(Time, Nov. 24, 1930). He had a Press 
(Rule No. 5) in & out of Ohio. He moved 
about the country (Rule No. 6) showing 
himself, making speeches. Except for a 
mild touch of pneumonia in 1930, he 
seemed full of health (Rule No. 7). He 
was on good terms with his party leaders 
(Rule No. 3) giving generously of his 
time & money to their united efforts. For 
a political alter ego (Rule No. 1) he had 
no need because he was always ready and 
able to speak for himself. 

Only on Rule No. 4 (/dentify yourself 
early and firmly with a national issue) had 
Mr. Baker tripped and fallen. From 
Wilson he had inherited the League of 
Nations issue on which he hammered away 
at every possible opportunity. Last winter 
he made a particularly fervent plea for 
U.S. action. Editors began to tut-tut him 
as a presidential possibility. Soon Mr. 
Baker dropped his League issue like a hot 
cake, assured the country that he would 
not take the U. S. in even if he had the 
power to do so, advised Democrats to 
discard the question as a partisan issue. 


—_— = 
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Most people were convinced that this 
about-face meant that Newton Baker was 
areal, if inactive, candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Lock & Logic. The speculative logic 
of a Baker nomination at Chicago rests 
squarely upon a convention deadlock such 
as seemed to be in the making last week. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt still lacked a 
majority of first-ballot votes which has 
clinched the nomination at every con- 
vention since 1848.* Bitterly leagued 
against him were the Smith and Garner 
forces, which, with “favorite son” votes, 
might yet constitute a veto of Governor 
Roosevelt’s ambition. Groggy from such 
a factional fight, the convention would, as 
it did in 1924, turn to some outsider who 
had not figured in the fray. At Madison 
Square Garden the tired delegates went to 
West Virginia for their man, John William 
Davis. At the Chicago Stadium this year 
they might go, via Ohio, to the same State 
for a compromise native son. 

Mr. Baker’s chances of being “presented 
with a personal duty” when June comes 
around were, under deadlock circum- 
stances, enhanced by the fact that he had 
lain low during the pre-convention cam- 
paign and made no enemies among the 
other candidates. He and onetime Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt have 
been good friends since War days in 
Washington. Mr. Baker is rated as “fairly 
liberal” on water-power. The Smith peo- 
ple find Mr. Baker sufficiently Wet, yet 
the Garner people liked his statement that 
“bread, not beer” would be the 1932 cam- 
paign issue. William Gibbs McAdoo, No. 
1 Garner man, has, ever since their Cabi- 
net service together, been rather snippy 
toward Mr. Baker, but after all they 
both dearly cherish the memory of Mr. 
McAdoo’s father-in-law, Woodrow Wilson. 
So does many a Southern Democrat who 
at the convention could cheerfully revert 
to Wilson’s War Secretary. Baker enthusi- 
asts declare that their candidate’s follow- 
ing among War veterans in & out of the 
American Legion would prove enormous. 

Ritchie & Roosevelt. Mr. Baker is 
not the only Democrat waiting for a bolt 
of political lightning to strike him next 
month. Of all the Favorite Sons the one 
who at the moment seems to have the 
next best chance of being a compromise 
nominee is Maryland’s Governor Albert 
Cabell Ritchie. The Roosevelt-Ritchie 
hob-nobbing that went on at last month’s 
Governors meeting in Richmond led many 
an observer to wonder if the Governor of 
Maryland was the Governor of New 
York’s second choice for the Presidency. 
Governor Ritchie is Wet enough to satisfy 
the Wetest Smith supporter. He is stable, 
sensible, handsome, happy. 

Young & Hoover. Last week also the 
name of Owen D. (for nothing) Young 
resurged significantly in Democratic talk 
at a time when the Roosevelt boom 
seemed to be slipping. Like Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Young has squelched all public efforts 
to put him into the race. Like Mr. Baker, 





*In 1844 Martin Van Buren got a majority on 
the first ballot but lost to James K. Polk on the 
ninth, 
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he will enter the convention voteless but 
not friendless. And like Mr. Baker he may 
be presented with a grave personal duty 
when June comes around. 

A year ago Mr. Young’s friends were 
sure that he would never contest the elec- 
tion with Herbert Hoover because of his 
high personal regard for Herbert Hoover 
as one of his own kind and class. Last 
week the same friends were equally sure 
that Mr. Young would run against any 
Republican if he got the chance. The 
country’s condition had changed from bad 
to worse during the twelve-month and, 
with it, apparently, Mr. Young’s attitude 
toward the Hoover Administration. 

Again politically active, Mr. Young 
went to Washington to help Senate Demo- 
crats prepare their bond-issue relief plan 
(see p. 13), returned to Manhattan to 
give it a public endorsement as “‘the first 
comprehensive program which has been 
offered to correct our present situation.” 
Simultaneously he said a friendly word for 
an “experiment with the equalization fee 
on wheat,” after a previous private speech 
by him on the same subject had leaked 
into print. He was already on record for 
“moderate inflation” but against the 
Bonus-payment method. 

So high rose the Young-for-President 
talk that Mr. Young last week divulged a 
letter of his to a Little Falls, N. Y. pub- 
lisher: “I say definitely and finally that I 
cannot, for reasons which are so control- 
ling as not to be open to argument, accept 
a nomination for the Presidency, if made.” 
The fact remains that no man in U. S. his- 
tory has ever refused his party’s highest 
call to duty. 

Baker’s Week. Unlike Mr. Young, 
Mr. Baker was keeping quieter & quieter 
as Convention day approached. Last week, 
for once, he had no out-of-town speaking 
engagements. Clients could readily find 
him in the offices of Baker, Hostetler & 
Sidlo in Cleveland’s Union Trust Build- 
ing. On primary day he plodded through 
the rain to the Shaker Heights precinct 
to vote, went down to work as usual. That 
evening he attended a farewell dinner to 
James H. Rogers, composer, organist and 
the Plain Dealer’s music critic, who was 
moving to San Diego. In a little speech 
Mr. Baker recalled how, as Secretary of 
War, he had carried to France copies of 
Composer Rogers’ ‘“‘When Pershing’s Men 
Go Marching to Picardy,” and distributed 
them to Marshal Foch and General Pétain 
for French bands to play. 

Among Mr. Baker's political visitors of 
the week was George Creel, Wartime 
propagandist for the Government. Mr. 
Creel, already a red-hot Baker man, re- 
ported: “Going about the country and 
talking with all classes and conditions, the 
name I hear most is that of Newton D. 
Baker. Every thinking Democrat hopes 
you'll be drafted.” Mr. Baker tush-tushed 
such talk, again shrugged off whatever 
duty June might bring. 

Heart’s Heelprints. Strange is the con- 
trast between today’s public acclaim of 
Mr. Baker and the derision and denuncia- 
tion that were his lot in Washington. He 
was an “innocent” (his word) in 1916 
when he became Secretary of War just as 





Mexico went on a rampage. He was 
damned as a pacifist. He was called 
“Newtie” because he is small (5 ft. 6 in.). 
He was mocked for the flowers on his 
desk. The Army found he was not a 
“good fellow,” the Senate that he did not 
play golf. When the War started he was 
charged with unpreparedness and, when 
it ended, with mismanagement and ex- 
travagance. Republicans, out to smear 
the Wilson régime preparatory to the 
1920 campaign, got indictments right & 
left for War frauds but, except in four 
trivial cases, could not make their charges 
stick in court. Through all this storm 
of abuse Secretary Baker held his tongue, 
did his work. He left Washington in 
1921 a penniless and disillusioned man. 
When a friend suggested that he was tough 
to criticism, Mr. Baker dolefully replied: 
“If you took my heart out, you'd see the 
heel prints on it.” Much of his reluctance 
to seek the Presidency may be due to the 
treatment he got in Washington. 

The last decade has brought a new and 
better public estimate of Newton Baker. 
He is no bigger than he ever was but his 
stature as a public man has increased many 
cubits. A typical revision of opinion was 
Encyclopedia Britannica’s, wherein Mr. 
Baker changed from an “American poli- 


tician .. . condemned as_ lacking in 
energy, foresight and ability,’ to an 


“American lawyer, administrator and 
party leader . . . subject of severe criti- 
cism, much of it for partisan ends.” 

Mr. Baker served President Hoover on 
the Wickersham Commission, finding for 
complete repeal of the 18th Amendment. 

He was attorney for Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. in its unsuccessful attempt to 
merge with Bethlehem Steel. 

He upheld freedom-of-the-press for the 
Scripps-Howard chain papers in the Ken- 
tucky coal fields. 

He appeared before the War Policies 
Commission to oppose, unsuccessfully, the 
Baruch plan for “price-freezing” at the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

He ably represented the Brothers Van- 
Sweringen in their railroad merger plans. 

He serves the Baltimore & Ohio as a 
director, Western Reserve University as a 
trustee. 

His law practice brings him in big fees 
(he asked $500,000 in a McCormick estate 
case) but at night he still likes to curl 
up quietly at home, smoking a cheap pipe 
crammed with rank tobacco and reading 
Latin or Greek for fun. 


“Draft Horse” Mind. Woodrow Wil- 
son who taught him political science at 
Johns Hopkins used to say that his Secre- 
tary of War had a mind like chain 
lightning. Mr. Baker prefers to call his 
mind “a draft horse that does not rear 
but follows its own little road back & 
forth.” Coupled to that mind is a smooth 
tongue from which flows some of the most 
authentic oratory of the day. Mr. Baker 
speaks without notes; his speech is crisp, 
rapid, fluent; he can bring audiences to 
their feet or reduce them to tears. If he 
is nominated by the Democrats at Chi- 
cago, the next campaign will not lack 
literate eloquence from at least one side 
of the field. 
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CRIME 


“Never-to-be-Forgotten” 


If a Negro from Marshall’s Corner, 
N. J. had not decided to get out of his 
truck and relieve himself in the woods a 
mile from Hopewell last week, a half- 
dozen accredited negotiators and a hemi- 
sphere’s police would still be looking for 
kidnapped, murdered Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh Jr. 

At a point 75 ft. from the edge of the 
concrete Princeton-Hopewell Road, trav- 
eled by the child’s friends, kin and every 
official in New Jersey during the 72-day 
search, William Allen noticed something 
round and bright protruding from a 
mound of rubble and leaves. It looked like 
a human skull. Negro Allen ran back to 
the truck and summoned his white com- 
panion, Orville Wilson. It was a human 
skull. On it and nearby were wisps of yel- 
low hair. Wilson hopped in the truck and 
made for Hopewell, where he found Char- 
ley Williams, one of Hopewell’s two po- 
licemen, in a barber’s chair. To him Wil- 
son babbled their discovery of the Lind- 
bergh baby. Policeman Williams notified 
the State Police and together they went 
back to the hillside spot, visible on a clear 
day from the Lindbergh home on Sour- 
land Mountain, five miles away. 

Careful examination indicated that the 
baby had been clubbed to death shortly 
after being snatched from his crib on the 
night of March 1. The badly decomposed 
remains, clad only in a flannel stomach 
band and an undershirt, lay face down in 
a shallow depression, possibly a_ hastily 
scratched grave. On one side was a tall 
oak. On another was a stump. Through 
the underbrush 75 ft. back ran the special 
telephone line strung during the world- 
wide search. The head showed two frac- 
tures, a round hole through the right 
temple. One leg and both hands were 
missing. 

Nurse Betty Gow, whom the baby 
called “Gow,” identified the body in the 
Trenton morgue before sundown. More 
positive identification came from the 
Lindberghs’ pediatrician. He recognized 
the child’s abnormally twisted toes. 

By 6 p. m. newspapermen had been hur- 
riedly summoned from Trenton and Hope- 
well for the official announcement in the 
Lindbergh garage. The discovery made 
hushed after-dinner talk for most U. S. 
citizens, but the child’s father did not 
learn about it until nine hours after the 
body was found. It came to him by radio. 
Stirred on by John Hughes Curtis, charter 
member of the Norfolk, Va. triumvirate 
whose boat-building activities have placed 
him in contact with rum runners, Col 
Lindbergh was groping hopelessly about 
the dark waters off Cape May, N. J.—still 
trying to buy his child back from its ab- 
ductors. Col. Lindbergh was put ashore 
near Atlantic City, raced homeward by 
motor. 

Lid Off! Now that no amount of se- 
crecy on the part of Press or Police could 
return the child alive to its parents, the 
lid of caution abruptly blew off the case. 
For the first time pictures of the nursery 
were published. And the text of the origi- 


nal ransom note, which newspapers had 
withheld since the case entered its second 
day lest negotiations for the child’s re- 
turn be jeopardized, was unofficially made 
public: 

“Dear Sir, 

“Have $50,000 ready, $25.000 in $20 
bills, $15,000 in $10 bills and $10,000 in 
$5 bills. Have them in two packages. 
Four days we will inform you to redeem 
the money. 

“We warn you for making anything 
public, or for notifying the police. The 
child is in gut care. 

“Identification for letters are signa- 
tures. Answer three fold. (1-2-3-4). Two 
rings in blue ink, with center ring of red. 
A blue ink line of the blue circles on the 
outer edge of the red. A hole on the outer 
edge of each dark circle, and one in the 
center of the red. 

“Don’t publish this letter.” 

In New Jersey shocked indignation at 
the crime took the form of bitterness 
against the way Col. Herbert Norman 
Schwarzkopf and his State Police had 
handled the investigation. Emerson L. 
Richards, Republican majority leader of 
the State Senate, promised an inquiry. 
The County Detectives Association de- 
manded Col. Schwarzkopf’s removal: 
“This action will be asked entirely because 
of his inefficiency in the Lindbergh case. 
The child was found dead in close prox- 
imity to the home while hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were wasted in searching 
elsewhere. While Col. Schwarzkopf’s men 
were being sent all over this country and 
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New Jersey's SCHWARZKOPF 
New Jersey’s detectives were disgusted. 


Europe, officials who were trained in in- 
vestigating such cases were forced to 
stand on the deadlines. Col. Schwarzkopf 
did not appear to welcome the aid of 
city and county police . . . an outrage.” 

Hunt & Hoax. Meantime, while Con- 
gress prayed that the Lindberghs be fur- 
ther spared “the bread of affliction” and 
nations and cities all over the world 
poured sympathy on the bereaved young 


couple, the country’s law agencies took a 
final hitch in their belts and started on a 
desperate, determined man hunt. Five 
days’ hunting brought to light the second 
major hoax in the case. 

Col. Schwarzkopf began examining the 
negotiators. John F. (“Jafsie’”) -Condon 
told how the supposed kidnappers had sent 
him, as an earnest to secure ransom, a 
sleeping garment which the Lindberghs 
identified as the one worn by their child 
the night of his abduction. The fact that 
the child’s body was found without the 
sleeping garment led police to believe that 
the man to whom “Jafsie’’ Condon gave 
$50,000 of Col. Lindbergh’s money, in a 
Bronx cemetery on April 2, represented 
the actual kidnappers and killers. Mr. 
Condon described this man, said he 
“could pick him out of a thousand.” The 
district attorney of The Bronx prepared 
to call a grand jury and set out to find 
that man. 

When John Hughes Curtis began to tell 
his tale of mysterious boat trips and con- 
stant failures to bring Col. Lindbergh into 
contact with the men he said were in pos- 
session of the child, Col. Schwarzkopf lent 
a polite, attentive ear. Mr. Curtis de- 
scribed and gave the approximate position 
of the fishing smack on which he had sup- 
posedly interviewed the child’s captors. 
The Coast Guard sent 39 craft and three 
amphibian planes to find it, with no suc- 
cess. His identification of the criminals 
by nicknames proved similarly untrust- 
worthy. At last, early on the fifth morn- 
ing after the child’s body was found, he 
broke down and confessed that “all the 
information he had given was the result of 
his imagination and deception, as well as 
his desire to make a good newspaper story 
that would bring lucrative returns. There 
was no fact or foundation on which the 
story was built.” He was held at Trenton 
although no criminal charge was immedi- 
ately brought against him. 

President Hoover meanwhile had or- 
dered 5,000 Federal operatives “to make 
the kidnapping and murder of the Lind- 
bergh baby a live and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten case, never to be relaxed until those 
criminals are implacably brought to jus- 
tice (see p. 9).” The first thing the Fed- 
eral men did was to re-examine the Lind- 
bergh servants. 

Ashes. It was 3 o'clock on the morn- 
ing after the discovery of his child’ 
crumpled body that Col. Lindbergh drove 
up a Trenton alley and went into the 
frame morgue building. When he looked 
at the remains, one report said, he fainted. 
He asked for a lock of his child’s hair. 
Next afternoon he returned to make an 
official identification of the remains. Then, 
as mute housewives watched over their 
back fences, he came out of the building 


following some men with a small oak box. . 


He and Col. Henry Breckinridge, his com- 
panion and legal adviser through the past 
ten agonizing weeks, accompanied the box 
to Linden, N. J. In a square, grey build- 
ing with a straight black smokestack cre- 
mation took place. The ashes were re- 
moved to Englewood where Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s widowed mother, Mrs. Dwight 
Whitney Morrow, lives. 
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STATES & CITIES 


Pittsburgh’s Kline 

Charles Howard Kline is the only man 
ever to be Mayor of Pittsburgh twice in 
succession. Last week he was convicted 
of malfeasance in office after an investi- 
gation into city purchasing methods be- 
gun last year (Time, July 6). The trial 
was held at Butler, Pa., a change of venue 
having been granted the defendant because 
of high feeling about the case in Pitts- 
burgh. Also convicted was onetime City 
Supplies Director Bertram L. Succop, 
Wartime infantry colonel, whom Mayor 
Kline dismissed when the investigation be- 
gan but whose testimony at the trial ex- 
onerated the Mayor from “conspiracy” 
and “evil intent.” 

On one of his trips abroad, Mayor Kline 
was decorated by Premier Mussolini of 
Italy, a fact which he noted when de- 
fending himself against the specific 
charge of advancing $5,000 to a dealer 
who subsequently sold the city some 
second-hand trucks. One of the charges 
against onetime Director Succop was that 
he accepted “trick bids” from vendors of 
meat to city institutions. According to 
the prosecution, butchers manipulated 
such bids by offering fancy meats at 1¢ 
per lb., boiling meats at 30¢ to so¢ per 
lb. The total bid would appear low, actu- 
ally was high for the goods received since 
the city purchased no fancy meats. 

Mayor Kline faces the penalty of a year 
in prison, $500 fine and removal from 
office. Both defendants asked retrial. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Ohio 


Ohio last week did its nominating for 
Governor. Democrats voted overwhelm- 
ingly to keep their George White at Co- 
lumbus. They also made Governor White 
their favorite son for the Presidency (see 
p. 10). The Republican choice lay be- 
tween Secretary of State Clarence J. 
Brown and David Sinton Ingalls, 33-year- 
old Cleveland lawyer. Candidate Brown, 
a small-town newspaper publisher, counted 
on his own State-wide political machine to 
win him the nomination. “Dave” Ingalls, 
campaigning by air, had the moral sup- 
port of his party’s national leaders in 
Washington where for three years he has 
been the able, popular, squint-eyed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronau- 
tics. Candidate Ingalls became Nominee 
Ingalls by a 20,000 primary majority over 
Candidate Brown. 

The November contest between Demo- 
crat White and Republican Ingalls is ex- 
pected to be nip & tuck. Nominee Ingalls 
may fall to earth trying to carry Ohio for 
the Hoover Administration. If he does, 
his friends assure him he will not be a 
burnt offering on the altar of the national 
ticket. His friends assure him he is young 
enough to take a beating without ruining 
his political career. Besides, he had no- 
where else to go but into the Ohio guber- 
natorial race. By his energy he had 
worked himself out of his Washington job, 
having brought the Navy’s five-year air 


program to completion in four. At his sug- 
gestion Secretary Adams has recommend- 
ed that the Ingalls post be abolished for 
economy’s sake. 

But Nominee Ingalls did not expect to 
lose to Governor White. Ohio is normally 
Republican. He has many a potent friend 
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NoMINEES INGALLS & WHITE 


. nip & tuck. 


including Dan Hanna, publisher of Cleve- 
land’s News, grandson of the late great 
Boss Mark Hanna; Maurice Maschke, 
Cleveland boss; and Fred Clark of the 
Crusaders. His wife Louise was a Hark- 
ness, his mother a niece of President Taft. 
His father is with the New York Central 
R. R. which draws toward him thousands 
of conservative Labor votes. He was the 
Navy’s only War ace. His smile is engag- 
ing, his manner like his nature, open and 
unaffected. 

Last week’s voting showed a startling 
Wet trend in Ohio. Wet Ingalls beat Dry 
Brown. Wet Attorney General Gilbert 
Bettman beat Dry Louis Taber, Master 
of the National Grange, for the Repub- 
lican Senatorial nomination. Even Gov- 
ernor White, long a white ribboner of the 
W. C. T. U., lately trimmed his sails by 
declaring for a referendum. 

President Henry H. Curran of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment exulted: “Ohio used to be as Dry 
as a mummy. Now she is as Wet as Lake 


Erie.” 
TAXATION 
H. R. 10236, Amended 


Looking greyer, gaunter, grimmer than 
ever, Utah’s 70-year-old Senator Reed 
Smoot arose behind his paper-cluttered 
aisle desk last week to perform an im- 
portant function. Bracing his drooping 


shoulders as if to bear an invisible load, 
he announced: “Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance I report back fa- 
vorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
10236) to provide revenue, equalize taxa- 
tion and for other purposes.” 


A page in knee breeches fluttered a bun- 
dle of papers up to the clerk’s desk as the 
Senator, his voice low and weary, ex- 
plained to his colleagues that they would 
have to wait for printed copies. Two days 
later Senator Smoot presented his com- 
mittee’s report (again apologizing for the 
delay in supplying members with printed 
copies). Two days after that he formally 
opened debate with a painstaking, unex- 
citing speech about his billion-dollar tax 
bill, supposed to balance the Budget and 
preserve Public Credit. 

The bill’s proposed tariffs on oil, coal, 
lumber and copper spoiled its non-partisan 
character. Five Democrats of the Finance 
Committee signed a minority report flay- 
ing the log-rolling which put such duties 
into the measure. Democratic committee- 
men who did not sign this report were 
Kentucky’s Barkley, proponent of a coal 
tariff; Texas’ Connally and Oklahoma’s 
Gore, proponents of a duty on oil; and 
Utah’s King, copper man. 

The principal differences between the 
tax bill as it passed the House April 1 
and as it reached the Senate floor last 
week were as follows: 


House Bill Senate Bill 


Normal income 
tax rates 2%, 4%, 7% 3%, 6%, 9% 
Surtaxes 1% on $6,000 1% on $6,000 
to 40% on to 45% on 
$100,000 $1,000,000 

Dividends Taxed under Normal tax- 

normal rate free 

Corporation Tax 13%% 14% 

Furs & Jewelry 10% Tax-free 

Automobiles 3% 1% 

Trucks 2% 3‘ 

Yachts 10% l'ax-free 

Toilet Articles 10% lax-free 

Mechanical Re- 

frigerators 5% Tax-free 
Sporting goods, 

cameras, fire- 

arms, ammu- 

nition 10 % Tax-free 

Matches 4¢ per 1,000 Tax-free 

Candy 5 % Tax-free 

Chewing Gum 5% 3 Te 

Telephone 5¢ on 31¢-to- ro¢ on 50¢-to- 

49¢ - mes- $1 mes- 

sages; 10° sages; 15¢ 

on all over on $1-to-$2; 
20¢ on all 
over. 

Telegraph Same as tele- 5% 

phone 

Admissions 10 over 45¢ 10% over 10¢; 
5% for 
horse and 
dog races, 

Stock Transfer 4¢ per $1 3¢ per $100 

share but share. 
not less than 
4 of 1% 

Postage 3¢ first class first class 
with zone 
increases on 
second ¢ lass. 

Checks Tax-free 2¢ each 


Raw Rubber Duty-ifree 5¢ per lb. 


Senator Borah plunged into the tax de- 
bate as follows: “Balancing the budget 
has been made a slogan. But we delude 
ourselves if we think we’re going to bal- 
ance the budget by simply passing this tax 
bill. We must take up the question of 
stabilizing prices. The gold dollar is no 
longer an honest dollar. How many sui- 
cides must we register, how many insane 
must we put into asylums, how many 
farms must go under the hammer before 
we do something to stabilize our cur- 
rency?” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Big “Biz” 

Up north at Basle in the German- 
speaking neck of Switzerland drowses a 
bleak building once the Hétel de l’Univers, 
today the financial watch tower not only 
of Europe and Asia but of the entire 
world. Through its small lobby scurry 
page boys, their grey liveries initialed in 
silver with the suggestive letters, “BIZ.” 
The big table around which biggest busi- 
ness is done by the Governors of the 
Banks of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and a U. S. group headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. is draped in grey, 
the color of money bags. On this grey 
table lay fresh and crisp last week the 
second annual report of BIZ or Bank fiir 
Internationalen Zahlungsausgleich, famed 
in English as BIS (Bank for International 
Settlements), in French as Bri (Banque 
des Reglements Internationaux). 

When he stood up to report, Manhattan 
Banker Gates W. McGarrah, President of 
BIZ, was seen to have eased his substan- 
tial midriff by undoing as usual the two 
bottom buttons of his vest. What Presi- 
dent McGarrah had to do was to report a 
notable BIZ success and issue to the world 
an ominous warning which he hoped would 
produce action. 

Cash Register? Two years ago, when 
the Young Plan was supposed to have 
“taken Reparations out of politics,” BIZ 
was set up as the “Cash Register of Ger- 
man Reparations’—the bank through 
which German payments would be dis- 
tributed to the Allies (Time, May 26, 
1930). Jealous of their own power, cer- 
tain central bank governors insisted at the 
time that BIZ must not become a world 
bank—but those days seem gone forever. 

Depression drove President Hoover to 
put Reparations back again into politics 
with his Moratorium (Time, June 29 et 
seg.). Thereupon German payments ceased 
and BIZ would have had to shut up shop 
had it been only or mainly the cash reg- 
ister of Reparations. Instead BIZ has 
never been busier than at present and is 
today the World Bank. In softly burring 
Scotch last week BIZ President McGarrah 
announced a BIZ profit of 15,182,819 Swiss 
francs ($2,930,000) or 4,000,000 Swiss 
francs ($772,000) more than last year. 

Monetary Internationalism. Said 
Gates McGarrah, reviewing the Great De- 
pression Year: “Events have shown to 
what extent our monetary systems, both 
great and small, have become _inter- 
dependent. Internationalism in monetary 
matters is now not merely a theory but 
an accomplished fact! The tidal wave of 
uncertainty and fear... originated in 
Austria, swept quickly through Hungary 
and Germany... flowed onward to 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries, 
backwashing into the United States, and 
carried unusual demands on the American 
gold supply and credit system. 

“No such widespread effects (which ex- 
tended soon to Japan also) could have 
occurred except for the already existing 
essential unity in international finance, 
which ignores political and geographical 





frontiers. This inter-dependence is not 
confined to the field of finance, but pene- 
trates much further into the whole eco- 
nomic structure of various countries. 
“The indices of production, employ- 
ment, trade and profits show to an 
astounding degree recurrent tendencies in 








Wor_tp BANKER McGArRRAH 
“All for one and one for all.” 


almost every country of the world. All 
the evidence available leads to the con- 
clusion that any hope that a single coun- 
try may achieve prosperity apart from the 
rest of the world would indeed be based 
on an insecure foundation.” 


Capitalist International? In the past 
most bankers have been closely national- 
istic. All look askance today upon the 
Socialist International and the Communist 
International. But sound, conservative 
Gates McGarrah proceeded to prescribe 
for the world’s fiscal ills last week three 
steps which amount to laying the corner 
stone of a Capitalist International. The 
prescribed steps: 

1) All nations should scale down tariff 
walls and scrap import quotas which Mr. 
McGarrah called “the new method of 
interfering with trading relations [which] 
has resulted, in many cases, in rendering 
the working of most _ favored-nation 
clauses and other provisions in commer- 
cial treaties practically inoperative.” 

2) No nation should persist in efforts 
to bolster up its currency by blocking 
international exchange across its frontier 
—something which all the Balkan nations 
and many another are now doing. 

“Exchange control...” earnestly 
warned Mr. McGarrah, “forces trade into 
a kind of strait-jacket, leaving little or 
no room for the play of economic forces 

. that normally tend to re-establish 
equilibrium.” 

3) All nations should, prepare for 
“monetary reconstruction . . . which will 
be as indispensable after the world crisis 
as after the World War.” 

“Inherent Power.” Touching short- 


term credits, which he seemed to regard as 
one of the sorest spots in the entire De- 
pression, Mr. McGarrah estimated that 
such credits outstanding at the beginning 
of 1931 totaled 50 billion Swiss francs 
($9,647,500,000) and that frightened lend- 
ers suddenly called home 30 billion Swiss 
francs ($5,788,500,000) of their short- 
term loans. 

“It is unnecessary,” said the World 
Banker, “‘to emphasize the havoc wrought 
by this vast movement of liquid funds 

. which was increased rather than re- 
duced by the warning implied in Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal . . . or to dwell upon 
the stagnation resulting from the magni- 
tude of the sums immobilized. They have 
contributed each their part to the persist- 
ent fall of prices and they have accentu- 
ated the deflationary forces which are op- 
pressing world economy. 

“The most remarkable thing is that 
economic systems have been able to with- 
stand such dislocating forces—a fact that 
seems to indicate their inherent power of 
resistance.” 

Justice & Stability. To end the Basle 
business last week a BIZ dividend of 6% 
was voted to BIZ stockholders who are 
the central banks of 25 countries and the 
J. P. Morgan group. 

When BIZ was organized an additional 
bloc of stock was set aside to be bought 
within two years by other nations, pro- 
viding cach buyer was a state on the gold 
standard and could meet certain other re- 
liability tests. 

Up to last week BIZ had discovered no 
such nation, had turned down numerous 
applicants. Therefore, despite the fact 
that not all the original stockholders re- 
main on the gold standard, they were per- 
mitted last week to buy the outstanding 
BIZ stock, will receive the extra slices of 
BIZ dividend melon to which their priv- 
ileged purchase entitles them. 

With their business done, eminent BIZ 
men read papers to each other. Professor 
Charles Rist, speaking for the gold-gorged 
Bank of France, notably declared, “It is 
impossible to return to the price levels of 
1929. I believe the world faces a long 
period of low prices.” President Dr. 
Treub of the gold-gorged Netherlands 
Bank flayed bimetallism. 

Significance. Since Gates McGarrah 
has sat for two whole years at the nerve 
centre of World Depression his recom- 
mendations weightily point a way for the 
Lausanne Conference, postponed from 
January to late June. At Lausanne, Ger- 
many will assert her total inability to pay 
Reparations, either now or at any future 
time (see p. 17); and the imminence 
of U. S. elections will have strengthened 
the U. S. Congress’ resolve not to cancel 
War Debts. Therefore the Lausanne 
statesmen will be under terrific pressure, 
perhaps under a pressure sufficient to 
squeeze them together into a Capitalist 
International. Though the motto “All 
For One and One For All” sounds some- 
what daring when applied to international 
finance, it had achieved last week at Basle 
a most eminent, conservative, historic 
sponsorship. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Lang Ousted 


Dining and drinking in Sydney restau- 
rants, moneyed New South Walesmen 
leaped up with loud burrahs last week at 
sudden news that His Majesty’s Governor 
of New South Wales, Sir Philip Game, 
had forced out of office their notorious 
State Premier, tall, square-jawed John 
Thomas Lang, famed for repudiating more 
than $3,500,000 of interest due on the 
State debt. 

Raucous Sydney revelers jubilated in 
the streets all night. Australian stocks & 
bonds leaped up in London and Manhat- 
tan. 

Meanwhile ousted Premier Lang had 
stalked with long strides out of his office, 
snarled “I’m through here!” at reporters, 
jack-knifed his long body into his small 
motor car, pressed the starter and rattled 
off to his farm some miles from Sydney. 
Significantly he had been dismissed not 
by Sir Isaac Isaacs, the Australian-born 
Governor General of the Commonwealth, 
but by British-born Sir Philip Game, the 
belligerently British Governor of the 
State.* Laborite supporters of Mr. Lang 
predicted that in the New South Wales 
election which must now be held, the 
“British meddling” of Sir Philip would 
sweep Laborite Lang back into power. 

At the residence of Sir Philip and Lady 
Game reporters were assured that “the 
Governor gave Mr. Lang every chance 
before demanding his resignation.” Sir 
Philip, his secretaries said, had begun by 
calling State Premier Lang on the carpet 
for resisting the efforts of Federal Premier 
Lyons to collect taxes in the defaulting 
state of New South Wales (Tre, April 
18 et seqg.). Since the Federal Treasury 
has made good the State’s defaults, and 
since the Federal Parliament has author- 
ized tax seizures, Sir Philip protested the 
circulation by Premier Lang of a letter 
ordering officials of New South Wales to 
obstruct the seizures. This letter Sir Philip 
called “illegal,” told Mr. Lang he could 
either withdraw his letter or resign as 
Premier, whereat he promptly resigned. 

At once Conservative Sir Philip replaced 
Laborite Lang with Conservative B. S. B. 
Stevens, leader of his party (United 
Australia) in New South Wales. Mr. 
Stevens assured everyone that he would 
instantly hand over all taxes demanded 
by his Conservative superior. This did 
not alter the fact that Premier Lang’s 
Laborites still held an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the State Assembly, would un- 





; 
*Each state or province of a Dominion has its 
own premier and its own governor, there being 
also a premier and a governor-general for the 
Dominion as a whole. Governors, no less than 
governors-general, derive their powers directly 
from the King who appoints them, theoretically, 
on the advice of the local premier. In practice 
the King used to appoint governors-general and 
governors much as he pleased, but George V has 
been forced to bow more & more to local senti- 
ment, notably when His Majesty was forced to 
appoint Sir Isaac Isaacs, “a man he had never 
seen,” to be Governor General of Australia. For 
a governor to dismiss a premier is unusual but 
not unprecedented. Two Premiers of Quebec have 
en dismissed by their Governor. 


doubtedly throw out Premier Stevens 
should he dare to face them. Instead Mr. 
Stevens proposed to ask Sir Philip to dis- 
solve the Assembly at once, order an elec- 
tion. 


Beach Purity 


In Melbourne last week the Beach 
Purity League was excoriated by Police 
Magistrate Stafford. 

“I deplore the law compelling me to fine 
young men for the natural and healthy act 
of rolling down their bathing suits to the 
waist,” declared Judge Stafford. ‘The day 
is coming when Australians will regard a 
loin cloth a sufficient covering and when 
young men will be proud to display fine, 
manly, sun-tanned figures.” 


INDIA 

Two Boys 

In Bombay last week two mischievous 
small boys got in trouble with a shop- 
keeper. Some said the boys were Hindu, 
the shopkeeper Mohammedan, some said 
it was the other way around. One thing 
was certain. Race rioting flared through 
the city like a prairie fire, lasted three 
days. Whole blocks were burned, 30 peo- 
ple were killed, over 600 wounded. Police 
were helpless. Eventually a battalion of 
the Royal Irish Fusileers went into action. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
“Poor Man’s Budget” 


Voters who believed the platform prom- 
ises of Eamon de Valera to reduce taxa- 
tion could barely believe their eyes when 
they read the Budget Bill presented to 
the Dail in Dublin last week by embar- 
rassed Finance Minister Sean MacEntee. 


¢ 








Mr. MacEntee proposed to up the basic 
Free State income tax rate from three 
shillings and sixpence in the pound to 
five shillings (25%). Next he asked the 
Dail’s leave to take of the Irish 
Hospital’s profits in their famed sweep- 
stakes. Thirdly he proposed a whole string 
of tariff uppings. Finally he asked leave 
to spend an extra $367,000 to give jobs 
to Ireland’s unemployed under the Hous- 
ing Act. 

“This is a poor man’s budget!” declared 
the Finance Minister. Charging the 
previous Cosgrave Government’ with 
“faulty bookkeeping,” he declared that 
the de Valera Government had found 
themselves faced with a “paper deficit” 
of £630,000, which knocked President 
de Valera’s plans for tax reduction to 
smithereens. Interrupted former Firance 
Minister Ernest Blythe: “Instead of a 
‘paper deficit’ of £630,000 we left you a 
surplus of £160,000!” 

Good or bad, the MacEntee budget 
pleased the Laborites whose support keeps 
President de Valera in power. The Presi- 
dent stuck last week to the job of keep- 
ing his other great campaign promise— 
his promise to abolish the Oath of Fealty 
to the King (Time, Feb. 29, et seg.). In 
Dublin the bill abolishing the Oath was 
before the Irish Senate having passed the 
Dail. Suddenly in London the beans were 


25% 


spilled by that pudgy-fingered, perennial 
bungler the Rt. Hon. James Henry 
(“Jim”) Thomas, Minister of Dominions. 

In a statement which London editors 
unanimously called “ill timed,” Mr. 
Thomas threatened that if the oath is 
abolished Great Britain will retaliate by 
refusing to renew the tariff preferences 
she now grants to the Free State. Obvi- 
ously the timing of this threat was such 
as to enrage the Irish Senate just before 
it voted. It increased the chances that the 
bill would pass. Quietly jubilant in Dub- 
lin, teacherish President de Valera dryly 
said: 

“When it is proved that the British 
Parliament and the Canadian Parliament 
cannot abolish their oaths if they choose, 
then and then only I will begin to think 
there may be some basis for Mr. Thomas’ 
remarks.” Three weeks ago Britain’s 
House of Commons voted down 294-to—4 
a British Laborite proposal to abolish its 
oath to George V (TIME, May 9g). 


CANADA-BRITAIN 
Chain & Flatiron 

Canadians, disgusted with their radio 
programs which are similar to those in 
the U. S., took a first step last week 
toward following Mother Britain, famed 
for her able broadcasting. 

On Parliament Hill in Ottawa, rich & 
pious Richard Bedford Bennett, Canadian 
Premier, put through the House of Com- 
mons in a single hour and without a single 
dissenting vote the unanimous report of 
nine Canadians appointed last February 
to survey Dominion radio. Briefly the 
House approved in principle: 

1) Gradual emancipation of Canada 
from U. S. radio influence by the setting 
up of a coast-to-coast chain of powerful 
stations under Dominion ownership. 

2) Reduction of the advertising con- 
tent of Canadian broadcasts to not more 
than 5% of each program. 

3) Supervision of Canadian broadcasts 
by a Dominion commission charged with 
improving the quality of programs 

4) Gradual buying out and regulation 
by the high-power chain of present small 
Canadian stations, many of them anti- 
quated. 

Brother-in-Law. To the House, Pre- 
mier Bennett was able to announce some 
good work by his brother-in-law, Canadian 
Minister at Washington William Duncan 
Herridge. In the past few weeks Major 
Herridge has negotiated with the State 
Department an agreement opening several 
new radio channels to Canada. During 
the dickering Major Herridge waxed em- 
phatic about Canada’s radio rights based 
on area. Contrariwise, Acting Secretary 
of State William R. Castle pointed out 
that U. S. population is 13 times that of 
Canada, that after all it is people, not 
acres, that listen. Under the agreement 
amicably arrived at Canada will have, out 
of a total of 96 North American radio 
channels, six exclusively her own accord- 
ing to the U. S. State Department and 
eight shared with U. S. stations. 

Goose. Vexed in Manhattan by Otta- 
wa’s new radio plans, Spokesman Frank 
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Mason of National Broadcasting Co. ex- 
claimed, “They’re killing the goose [radio 
advertising] that lays the golden egg!” 

Over 15% of a normal “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
program is Pepsodent ballyhoo and to cut 
this down to 5% would clearly diminish, 
perhaps spoil, the sales value of the pro- 
gram. 

Caution. Though Premier Bennett 
promised to draft a Broadcasting Bill and 
present it shortly to the House for action, 
many a Canadian editor urged caution. 
Admitting “the undoubted fact that... . 
the quality of the entertainment is very 
often poor, and the overload of adver- 
tising little short of exasperating,’ Mon- 
treal’s Daily Star remarked that ‘Radio 
is not a necessity of life,” questioned 
whether Canada in the present depression 
can afford to build an estimated $5,000,- 
o00 chain of high-power stations and 
switch to broadcasting of a higher type. 

Bluntly the Canadian trade monthly, 
The Commerce of the Nation, said: “It 
is-argued that there will result a great 
enrichment of the cultural life of the com- 
munity from the nationalization of radio. 
. . . Our own opinion is that at the pres- 
ent moment cultural enrichment borders 
upon an extravagance which is small sol- 
ace for an empty belly... . : A state has 
absolutely no right to toy with the idea of 
radio nationalization . . . when men and 
women are going hungry.” 

B. B. C. In the British Isles it is not 
His Majesty’s Government which broad- 
casts but a private monopoly licensed by 
Parliament, the B. B. C. or British Broad- 
casting Co. Ltd. Its motto: ‘Nation 
Shall Speak Unto Nation.”* 

Since last November the urbane B. B. C. 
has been moving piecemeal from quar- 
ters adjoining the famed Savoy Hotel on 
the River Thames back and up to its new 
Broadcasting House, an eight-story flat- 
iron building between Regents Park and 
Oxford Circus. Termed by its Latin in- 
scription a Templum Hoc Artium et Mu- 
sarum, the big white flatiron is dedicated 
Deo Omnipotenti, managed by Johanni 
Reith Equite (John Reith, Knight). 

So averse is Sir John to publicity for 
himself or other B. B. C. folk that he 
vetoed a public opening of any sort, un- 
bent on May 3 only to the extent of per- 
sonally hoisting the B. B. C. flag: “A 
terrestrial globe on an azure field, repre- 
senting the ether, with the seven remain- 
ing planets in the sky around it. Around 
the globe is a golden ring representing 
broadcast transmissions through the ether 
encircling the earth.” 

Studios are located one above another 
in a noise-deadening brick tower which 
fills the centre of the flatiron. ‘Moisture 
given off by people in the tower,” accord- 
ing to B. B. C., figures out at ‘“‘one ton in 
a twelve-hour day.” 

British System. The U. S. has 609 
radio stations, no license fee for receiving 
sets. Canada has 66 stations. It taxes 
receivers $2 per year, figures that there 
are some 100,000 “bootleg sets” in the 
Dominion. In the British Isles there are 


*Cf. Samuel Morse’s first message by tele- 
graph: “Attention, the Universe, by kingdoms 
right wheel!” (see p. 9). 





22 stations, all directed from the B. B. C. 
flatiron. The license fee of ten shillings 
per set (about $1.80 at current exchange ) 
supplies the chief revenue of the B. B. C. 
and most listeners feel they get their 
money’s worth. From licenses B. B. C. 
nets around $4,500,000 per year, nets an- 
other $600,000 from the sale of its pub- 
lications Radio Times, World-Radio and 
The Listener. (Listeners who happen to 
miss an important lecture can read it 





International 
JOHANNES REITH EQUES 
He hoisted a globe in an azure field. 


verbatim in The Listener, on all British 
newsstands every Wednesday. ) 

The blind have their sets licensed free. 
Not only that, but charitable contribu- 
tions sent to B. B. C. have bought and 
installed over 17,000 sets for Britain's 
blind. 

Broadly speaking B. B. C.’s pay to en- 
tertainers is low, but by inflexible rule no 
one except members of the Royal Family 
may address a microphone in the British 
Isles without accepting some remunera- 
tion. Thus what.B. B. C. thinks not worth 
paying for does not go on the air." Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald and 
similar personages are paid a nominal fee, 
said to be from two to five guineas. 

British Programs. Statistically B. B. C. 
devotes 31% of its programs to “light” 
music, 20% to “serious” music, 14% to 
“variety” (songs & comedy), 10% to 
“dance bands,” 8% to the children’s hour, 
7% to “serious” talks, 3% to drama, 1% 
to religious services, 1% to “gramophone 
records,” the remaining 5% to “special 
transmission” such as charitable appeals 
of approved merit, police alarms, descrip- 
tions of missing persons. 

Performers of world prominence who 
have broadcast for B. B. C. include Basso 
Chaliapin, Pianist Paderewski, Amos ’n’ 
Andy (who proved unpopular), Paul 
Robeson (popular), G. B. Shaw and the 
late, great Danseuse Pavlova. (Today 
B. B. C. eschews and frowns upon such 
“stunts” as broadcasting Mme Pavlova’s 
dancing footsteps, popular though they 


proved in 1924, 1925 and 1927, accom- 
panied by ballet music.) 
Regular classes, said to number 100,000 


students, listen in British schools to 
B. B. C. courses so successful that school 
teachers have protested, fearing to lose 
their jobs. 

B. B. C. is proudest of its “talks” (by 
everyone from George V to Pius XI) and 
especially of its National Lectures inaugu- 
rated three years ago by the late Poet 
Laureate Robert Bridges. Each National 
Lecturer is given a full hour in which to 
talk and if he talks only 45 or 50 minutes 
B. B. C. is not in the least perturbed, 
merely turns on what British listeners call 
“The Ghost in Galoshes.”” This is a clock 
which ticks seconds, known officially as 
“The Interval Signal.” The box in which 
it nestles with a microphone is known un- 
officially as “Studio 10A.” 

B. B. C. officials firmly insist that a 
pause between all programs, with no sound 
except the muffled tread of the Ghost in 
Galoshes, rests the listener’s ears and in- 
creases his enjoyment both of what he 
has heard and of what he is going to hear. 
Typical B. B. C. service: 

@ During the General Strike of 1926 with 
Press, telegraphs and telephones silenced, 
B. B. C. broadcast not only news and 
Government announcements but railway 
timetables and essential facts of every 
sort. 

@ Despite criticism B. B. C. has broad- 
cast both sides of the Soviet and Indian 
questions, but St. Gandhi was not heard 
by British listeners though he broadcast 
from London to the U. S. and Canada. 
@ Economist John Maynard Keynes 
broadcasting advice to spend rather than 
save cut the sale of National Saving Cer- 
tificates in Great Britain from 250,000 
per day to 157,000. In this emergency 
B. B. C. soon afterward put Sir Josiah 
Stamp on the air and his stirring appeal— 
A Thousand Million Saving Certificates! 
—boosted sales so much that three days 
later 450,000 were sold and on the fourth 
day 500,000—a record. 

@ B. B. C.’s “Radio Uncle” used to talk 
down to children, has been replaced by an 
Uncle graduated from Oxford who “talks 
to children as his equals.” 

@ Operas and plays (even Shakespeare’s) 
are cut by B. B. C. as adroitly as pos- 
sible to a length of 90 minutes, found by 
experiment to be the ideal maximum 
length for a broadcast to British listeners. 
@ “Crushing refutation of assertions that 
British family life is disintegrating” has 
just been furnished to Sir William Henry 
Beveridge of the London School of Eco- 
nomics by anonymous answers received 
to his questionnaire about family life 
broadcast by B. B. C. last month. 

“To my surprise,” beamed Sir William, 
“the parents’ choice appears to determine 
the sons’ careers even more than the 
daughters’.” Replies convinced him that 
British two-child families of today are 
happier than five-child Victorian families: 
that there is less intra-family snooping 
and gossiping and that, as an anonymous 
British oxyacetylene welder wrote: “No 
man, young or old, need hesitate at saying 
that a woman is his friend and pal.” 
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ITALY 
“Rifle & Book!” 


“In this eleventh year of Fascism,” 
shouted Premier Benito Mussolini to 5,000 
Fascist students massed in the square be- 
low his office last week, “your watchword 
more than ever before is this!”—and J/ 
Duce held up ambidextrously a rifle in 
one hand and a book in the other. 

“Hurrah!” roared the students. “Rifle 
and Book! Rifle and Book! Hurrah for 
our Duce. Rifle and Book!” 

Said one of the Dictator’s secretaries, 
“His Excellency personally devised the 
watchword ‘Rifle and Book!’ It symbol- 
izes the twofold duty of Fascist students 
and is now the recognized basis of uni- 
versity training in Italy.” 


Unbalanced Sacrifice 


Faced by a dilemma—to balance or not 
to balance the Italian budget—last week 
His Excellency Finance Minister Antonio 
Mosconi addressed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties thus: 

“Taxation has limits which it is dan- 
gerous to pass. Italy will not balance her 
budget this year but will make a wise and 
temporary sacrifice of principle to aid the 
people and Italian industry.” 

There being no Opposition Party in the 
Chamber of Deputies, nobody questioned 
Signor Mosconi but he volunteered that 
“while the current deficit of $111,000,000 
is continuing, nevertheless the next one 
will be only $74,000,000, and meanwhile 
the Treasury is in good condition because 
of over-subscription of our recent internal 
loan.” 





GERMANY 
Riches 


Furiously through a whole night last 
week the Stuttgart City Council debated 
the following motion, supported by Fas- 
cist, Democratic and Communist Council- 
men: 

“Be it resolved that no German shall 
receive a yearly income, either earned or 
unearned, of more than 12,000 marks” 
($2,865). 

Just as dawn broke the resolution 
passed, was sent to the Wiirttemberg State 
Diet with an urgent request that it be 
brought at once before the Reichstag in 
Berlin. The International Labor Office 
figures the income of the average Berlin 
wage earner at 3.364 marks ($804). 


FRANCE 


Jofire’s Bones 

Expensive was the dying request of 
Joseph Jacques Césaire Joffre, Marshal of 
France. “I do not wish,” he specified, “to 
be buried in anything resembling a tomb.” 

What to do? 

Since in the French mind Love is the 
opposite of Death, the Widow Joffre com- 
missioned Architect Henri Laffaillée to 
build a Temple of Love, suggested that he 
copy the one at Versailles of which amor- 
ous French kings made such good use. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
Wipow JoFFRE 
Instead of Death’s tomb, Love’s temple. 


Last week the new white marble Temple 
was completed at Louveciennes, not far 
from a chateau once occupied by compara- 
tively chaste King Louis XVI. Plans were 
announced te place the remains of 
Marshal Joffre in his Temple of Love 
this summer. 

“T wish,” said the Widow Joffre, “to be 


buried beside my husband when I die.” 


RUSSIA 
Big Zag 

Driving Russia further & further to- 
ward Communism,* Josef Stalin’s Com- 
munist Party advances by a series of zig- 
zags, first zigging as far to the Left as 
the people will stand, then zagging a trifle 
to the Right, easing the strain. Came last 
week a major zag. Dictator Stalin and 
Premier Molotov signed a sheaf of decrees 
conferring on Soviet peasants for the re- 
mainder of 1932 these boons: 

1) Individuals or members of collective 
farms who have raised the quantity of 
grain specified by the Government (which 
has lowered the 1932 quota 20%) may sell 
a portion of their crop to whom they 
like for whatever price they can get. Pre- 
viously they could only sell to the Govern- 
ment at its fixed low price. 

2) Similarly Soviet cattle raisers may 
sell a portion of their stock for what it 
will bring. They rejoiced last week at 


*Contrary to popular misconception the Rus- 
sian system today is not Communism, nor does 
the ruling Communist Party claim to have Com- 
munized Russia. According to Joseph Stalin, Rus 
sians are “building Socialism,” will later attempt 
to build Communism. 

Directly after the Revolution, Russia passed 
through a period of so-called “War Communism” 
characterized by virtual abolition of money and 
attempts to apply the Communist maxim “from 
each according to his ability and to each accord- 
ing to his needs.””’ Today Russia is back on a 
money and piecework basis, but is not back 
on a Capitalist basis, the distinction being that 
no private employer is permitted to amass any 
considerable wealth. 
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Moscow’s announcement that for the rest 
of this year the State will buy at its com- 
pulsory low price only 700,000 tons of 
meat instead of 1,400,000 tons. 

In Soviet cities the State zagged by 
taking off the ration list Russia’s beloved 
tea & cigarets, also milk, eggs, cheese, 
canned goods (except canned meat), 
candy, soap and knitted goods. 

Still rationed (purchasable only on pres- 
entation of a card) are bread, flour, meat, 
oil, gruel, sugar and Russia’s beloved but- 
ter & herring. Men’s clothing was not 
taken off the ration list, but the ration 
per man per year was increased. 

Finally the Soviet Government, for the 
first time in two years, entered the foreign 
wheat market as a heavy buyer. By this 
time last year 85 million bushels of Soviet 
wheat had been sold or dumped on the 
world market. This year Russia is not only 
eating her wheat and permitting her peas- 
ants to drive hard bargains for it, but has 
purchased in the last fortnight three mil- 
lion bushels from Canada for delivery in 
foreign bottoms to the Soviet Far East 
port of Vladivostok. 

Unquestionably all this pointed to 
Soviet preparedness for a possible fight 
with Japan. Josef Stalin’s zag all along 
the line was an advance concession to the 
Russian people, in case the Communist 
Party is presently forced to ask them to 
rally in arms around its régime. Latest 
reports place the number of Red Army 
troops concentrated on the Far East fron- 
tier at 100,000. Japanese warships will 
scarcely fire on neutral freight boats 
bringing to Vladivostok food for the Dic- 
tator’s soldiers. 


BULGARIA 


Unemployed Theologians 
Contending that “the study of theology 
is essentially unjustified in times like 
these,” the Bulgarian Government fired 
the entire Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Sofia last week, threw out of 
work no less than 7o skilled theologians. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Papp’s Potatoes 


Each little country of Eastern Europe 
hates & fears the next. Last week Bishop 
Papp of Miskolcz in Hungary obtained 
a carload of potatoes, consigned them to 
starving persons of his faith in Ruthenia, 
which is part of Czechoslovakia, sat back 
and waited for Ruthenian thanks, which 
failed to arrive. 

Instead Bishop Papp received irate no- 
tice that his potatoes are barred from 
Czechoslovakia by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment, which will not permit its starving 
Ruthenians to accept them even as a gift. 
That Ruthenians are starving their Depu- 
ties in the Czechoslovak Chamber have 
asserted again & again. The last time this 
blighted province was up for debate, 
Ruthenian Deputy Kurtyak shouted, “You 
smug people here in Prague don’t realize 
that 15,000 Ruthenian children are on 
the brink of starving to death. For God's 
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sake help our children if you won’t help 
us!” 

The President of Czechoslovakia is 
famed, snowy-crested Professor Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk. During the War he 
played adroitly on U. S. sympathies, pic- 
tured poignantly the hardships of his peo- 
ple, persuaded the Peace Conference to 
entrust to Czechoslovak stewardship nu- 
merous minority peoples like the Ruthen- 
ians. Last week the aged President and 
“Father of his Country” seemed to agree 
with Prague bureaucrats that it would be 
dangerous to let Bishop Papp feed the 
Ruthenians. 

President Masaryk did nothing. The 
potatoes stayed in Hungary. An official 
protest by the Hungarian Legation was 
pigeonholed at the office of famed Czecho- 


slovakian Foreign Minister Edvard 
Benes. 
Abruptly and without explanation 


President Hoover cabled Abraham C. Rat- 
shesky, U. S. Minister in Czechoslovakia 
to hurry to Washington “on an official 


mission.” 
JAPAN 
Purification by Pistols 


A welter of bombings in Tokyo and 
the assassination of Japan’s Premier pro- 
duced last week comparatively little hor- 
ror, dismay or revulsion but such cool 
Japanese comments as these: 

His Excellency Lieut.-General Sadao 
Araki, Minister of War (after a 20-minute 
audience with the Son of Heaven, Em- 
peror Hirohito): “So far as I can learn 
the events of today were designed to 
purify politics.” 

Nichi Nichi, famed Tokyo daily: “Leaf- 
lets distributed by the plotters indicate 
they were extremely worried regarding the 
economic situation. . . . 

“They aimed to cause a reign of terror 
by menacing the existence of the Govern- 
ment and thus try to turn public attention 
to the necessity of entirely changing the 
present outlook on life. They sacrificed 
their lives for the nation as martyrs. We 
deeply regret and deplore the occurrence 
of the incident but feel that only a few 
Japanese today remain who are satisfied 
with existing conditions. 

“In view of the worsening depression 
and incompetent political parties, many 
people here, like men committing suicide, 
feel like destroying their lives and every- 
thing else in desperation.” 

Kazuo Edina, editor of San Francisco’s 
Japanese Daily News: “We consider this 
to be one of the Fascist adventures of 
some young Japanese Navy and Army 
officers. .. . I use the term Fascist as 
applied to an organized outbreak against 
a Parliamentary Government.” 

Typical, these Japanese comments were 
partly explained by the fact that Premier 
Ki Inukai was known as “the Old Fox,” 
famed for slyness and trickery (TIME, 
Dec. 21). Moreover the name of his 
Seiyukai Party has long been a Japanese 
byword for corruption. Last week prom- 
inent citizens of Tokyo, reluctant to 
comment on the killing of the Old Fox, 


spoke instead about Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, called it “alien,” speculated upon 
the possible benefits of a return to Jap- 
anese Medievalism—as though that were 
possible in 1932. 

“Fire!” The day had been warm, sun- 
ny, peaceful. Just before sunset Tokyo 
was terrified by the sudden dashing 
through her streets of four or five motor- 
cars (one a commandeered taxicab) from 
which uniformed Japanese petty officers 
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TAKAHASHI, INUKAI 


Young Japanese officers do not like their 
kind. 


and cadets flung bundles of leaflets and 
hurled bombs. 

“Down with the disloyalists!” read the 
leaflets. “Up with the Emperor! End 
the old corrupt political leaders! Down 
with the financial oligarchy! Down with 
privilege! We are Nationalists—neither 
of the Left nor Right. We want restora- 
tion of the imperial power. Direct action 
is necessary to save the country!” 

Small, weak but exceedingly loud bombs 
were hurled at the Bank of Japan, the 
Mitsubishi Bank, the residence of Em- 
peror Hirohito’s Grand Chamberlain Ad- 
miral Kantaro Suzuki, the Central Police 
Station opposite the Cherry Village Gate 
of the Imperial Palace. At the gate a 
Japanese reporter fell with a bullet in 
his foot. Other bombs were thrown at 
the residence of Count Nobuaki Makino, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and a con- 
stant adviser to young Emperor Hirohito, 
31. 

Meanwhile ancient Premier Ki Inukai, 
77, was quietly puffing a cigaret not in his 
home but in the Official Residence of 
Japan’s Premier directly facing the new 
Diet Building. With him were his 
daughter-in-law, her two children and a 
family friend, Mr. Tanaka. Outside police 
stood guard. 

Suddenly a motorcar drew up with 
screeching brakes. Out leaped two naval 
lieutenants, an army sergeant and two 
corporals of Gendarmerie, all pointing 
pistols which made the guards run. Burst- 


ing into the Premier’s iobby, the five at- 
tackers found it guarded by Policeman 
Yasomatsu Hirayama. They shot him, 
forced their way on into the helpless Old 
Fox’s lair. Screamed his daughter-in-law: 
“Please let us escape!” 

“It is useless,” said Premier Inukai, 
calm as he faced Death. “But what do 
you want, my men?” 

“We will shoot you!” cried a navy 
officer as four more assailants burst in 
through a back door. Covered by nine 
pistols, the Premier said: “Let us talk 
it over before you shoot.” 

“Fire!” shouted the officer as Premier 
Inukai pleaded “please don’t shoot! May. 
be we can settle this.” 

For answer the two young officers seized 
the ancient statesman, pinioned him while 
their men put two bullets through his 
head. This was at 5:15 p. m. Miracu- 
lously the 77-year-old Premier lived until 
a few minutes before midnight, died of 
cerebral hemorrhage after a futile blood 
transfusion. 

Police apparently made no effort to cap- 
ture the nine killers of the Old Fox as 
they fled. Later 18 young army and navy 
men came voluntarily to police headquar- 
ters, dramatically gave themselves up but 
confessed nothing, were not subjected to 
a third-degree. At 2 a. m. the Son of 
Heaven received Finance Minister Kore- 
kiyo Takahashi, appointed him Acting 
Premier pending the convocation of the 
Diet on May 25. 

Significance. Acting Premier Taka- 
hashi enjoys no more of the nation’s con- 
fidence than did the “Old Fox.” In 1925 
there was rejoicing when Mr. Takahashi 
resigned leadership of the Seiyukai Party. 
His mere ousting, Japanese thought, 
would draw better men into the Party. 

Today Japan is politically bankrupt. 
That does not mean that she is financially 
bankrupt, nor that her Throne is totter- 
ing. It means merely that the Army & 
Navy, making the most of their Constitu- 
tional irresponsibility to the Premier and 
responsibility only to the Throne, have 
reduced step by step during the past 
twelvemonth the prestige of both of Ja- 
pan’s great political parties, her Seiyukai 
and her Minseito. 

As everyone knows, Minseito Premier 
Baron Wakatsuki opposed but was unable 
to stop the Army’s plunge into Manchuria 
(Time, Sept. 28). His successor, the Sei- 
yukai’s “Old Fox,” pandered eagerly to 
the Army & Navy, but the costly setback 
at Shanghai forced the Foreign Office to 
negotiate what the fighting services were 
bound to consider a “disgraceful with- 
drawal” (Time, May 16). This, though 
not the fault of the “Old Fox,” led him 
straight into a trap of Japanese swash- 
buckling hysteria which cost him his life 
last week. 

What next? Merely the same old futile 
thing. As custom decrees, His Majesty 
sent for the Last of the Genro or Elder 
Statesmen, 83-year-old Prince Saionji. 
Once again he would advise the Son ol 
Heaven whom to choose as Japan’s next 
Premier. Meanwhile there were rumors 
(unconfirmed) of mutiny in the Japanese 
Army & Navy. 
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Three Men on a Rope 


In a huge circle about the mooring mast 
at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, Calif., 
ten thousand people assembled one morn- 
ing last week to watch the U. S. S. Akron 
dock for refueling after a turbulent trans- 
continental passage. Poking through a 
gradually lifting fog, the great ship dipped 
slowly three times, three times was 
whisked up by rising strata of warm air 
before the ground crews could grab the 
spider lines from rings on two dangling 
cables. The fourth time the crowd cheered 
as the crew caught hold, started to tug the 
Akron’s tossing silver nose toward the stub 
mast. 

With a loud crack the ring on the star- 
board cable broke. The Akron rolled to 
port like a porpoise. As the ship lurched, 
100 sailors in the port ground crew dragged 
with all their might. Some even climbed 
up the grab lines the better to hold down 
the bouncing ship.* A sudden blast of air 
drove the ship up, jerked the crew into the 
air. Most of them dropped off, sprawled in 
a heap on the ground. One plunked down 
20 ft., fractured his arm. But soaring 
rapidly the Akron jerked three sailors so 
high that they dared not let go. Struggling 
to keep their grip, they lashed about des- 
perately. On the ground women screamed, 
1en wept, officers shouted, sailors ran 
around wildly. Then Sailor Edfall shot 
down like a bag of sand, 150 ft. to his 
death. Two figures still clung to the end 
of the swinging ropes. One of these soon 
let go. 

“It’s the acrobat!” shouted an enlisted 
man. Kicking and waving his arms as he 
fell, Sailor Nigel M. Henton, the training 
station’s best gymnast, bounced on the 
hard-packed earth in a little puff of dust. 
Ambulances which soon came shrieking up 
were not needed at all. 

The crowd watched the Akron rise to 
2,000 ft. with the one man still dangling 
beneath her. The heat grew oppressive. 
A yell went up as the lump at the end of 
the cable showed life. Sailor Charles 
(“Bud”) Cowart had straddled a toggle 
above the ring at the end of the cable, 
was taking two bowline hitches about his 
waist. Several times Lieut. Commander 
Rosendahl maneuvered the tossing ship 
toward earth, but fearing that Sailor 
Cowart would be bashed to death, soared 
again. Firemen stretched nets to try to 
catch him if he fell. 

Airplane men have their Caterpillar 
Club. Airship men who have dangled on 
topes might call themselves Spiders. Af- 
ter two hours the lump at the end of the 
Akron’s cable began to rise slowly spider- 
wise, toward a port in the forward part 
of the lifeless, floating ship. As the cable 
shortened Sailor Cowart’s oscillations 
grew more violent. When he disappeared 
into the port, the crowd murmured with 
relief but no one cheered. 


Aboard the ship Sailor Cowart spurned 





*Knowing that if a dirigible lifts them off the 
earth, it may well carry them up 2,000 ft., ex- 
Perienced ground men will drop the lines when 
pulled up 2 in., will never jump for a better 
purchase. Waiting at the Sunnyvale hangar, near 
San Francisco, was a Lakehurst-trained crew, 
shipped West to handle the Akron. 


spirits of ammonia. Said he: “Gimme 
something to eat.” He set off immediately 
on a curiosity tour of the Akron. After 
the ship was successfully moored later that 
evening, Sailor Cowart stubbornly refused 
to tell his story to reporters, despite the 
friendly coaxing of Commander Rosen- 
dahl. A welterweight boxer out for the 
All-Navy championship, he said: “I'll have 
to seé my manager before I talk.” His 


Kearney. Before the Akron cruised lei- 
surely on up to Sunnyvale, Calif., 24 of the 
crew were sent ahead by plane. In maneu- 
vering at Camp Kearney 33% of the 
helium had been valved. At Sunnyvale 
the Akron was forced by atmospheric con- 
ditions to meander over San Francisco Bay 
all day before docking. 
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Three Men on a Spot 

Toward a spot on the Atlantic 47 mi. 
west of Fastnet Light, off the tip of south- 
ern Ireland, three men were hurrying last 
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COMMANDER ROSENDAHL, SAILOR COWART 
If Caterpillars, why not Spiders? 


manager sold the story to the highest bid- 
der, Hearst’s Universal Service, Inc. 
Commander Rosendahl said: “I am 
greatly grieved and shocked. ... It is 
the first time a fatal accident has oc- 
curred in the landing of a navy dirigible. 


.. . The accident may be ascribed to 
. . the weather . .. and the inexperi- 
enced ground crew... .’*: 


Over the bad lands of West Texas the 
Akron rode out storms which delayed her 
a day on her first transcontinental trip, 
but which demonstrated beyond doubt the 
ship’s structural strength and airworthi- 
ness. Numerous alarmed Texans reported 
the ship laboring in distress. Not realizing 
that the safest place for a dirigible is the 
air, amateur ground crews were rushed 
together. But Commander Rosendahl 
radioed: “Please inform both San Angelo 
and Randolph field that no. . . landing is 
intended but their efforts are appreciated 
very much.” 

Delays, however, ate into the ship’s 
food & fuel, forced her to dock at Camp 


*In 1928 while attempting to dock the Los 
Angeles at Lakehurst, a snow squall whipped the 
ship up 500 ft., jerked eight men with her. All 
were pulled aboard. But not pulled aboard last 
year was Mascot Tige, nine-month-old bullpup. 
Always eager to aid the ground crew of Navy 
blimp J-3, Mascot Tige clamped his teeth in a 
line as the blimp rose, relaxed his jaws at 400 
ft., plummeted to his death (Time, May 18, 
1931). 





week. They had no rendezvous. It was 
sheer luck that when Louis T. Reichers 
set his crippled monoplane down in a sea 
whipped up by a nasty blow, Captain 
George Fried of the S. S. Roosevelt, famed 
for his North Atlantic rescues, was there 
with his equally famed Chief Officer 
Harry Manning to send overside in a life- 
boat. Chief Officer Manning yanked Pilot 
Reichers out of his foundering plane, un- 
harmed save for a broken nose, a lacerated 
face. After they clambered back on board, 
Captain Fried abandoned the lifeboat, 
pointed his ship toward Manhattan, wrote 
a signed dispatch for the Associated Press. 

Thus ended an attempt “to determine 
the practicability of a transatlantic air 
messenger service, to be backed by Mr. 
Macfadden.” Owned by Publisher Ber- 
narr Macfadden, the black-&-gold Lock- 
heed Altair monoplane carried a 50-Ib. 
payload, an additional gas tank in the rear 
cockpit where Publisher Macfadden was 
wont to ride about the U. S. Taking off 
from Newark Airport late at night, Pilot 
Reichers roared to Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland, in 6 hr. 19 min. As he taxied 
up the field, the plane’s tail skid threw a 
rock through the fuselage, injuring the 
stabilizer controls. Quickly repairing the 
damage, he sped off for Paris via Dublin. 
When finally forced down by a cracked 
wing and fuel shortage, Pilot Reichers was 
within 150 mi. of his scheduled stop, 51 
mi. from land. 
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“Buyers’ Strike” 

Of ebullient young Publisher Roy Wil- 
son Howard, whom he saw at Henry 
Latham Doherty’s 62nd birthday party 
last week (see p. 42), experienced old 
Arthur Brisbane wrote in his Hearstpaper 
colyum: “He is the man, daring all for 
science, who grafted the dead New York 
Evening World onto the half-dead New 
York Evening Telegram and said to the 
world ‘Now watch it run.’ It doesn’t ex- 
actly run, but when you consider every- 
thing, Mr. Howard has done well. All his 
friends hope that circulation will improve, 
and that New York merchants will change 
their minds and decide to advertise in it. 
Courage should be rewarded.” 

Editor Brisbane and all other Manhat- 
tan news executives had reason to wish the 
W orld-Telegram well in its fight with local 
merchants. Twelve large department stores 
had withdrawn their advertising from 
the World-Telegram, presumably in pro- 
test against a rate increase. Department 
store lineage—about one-third of a paper’s 
total lineage—dropped 80% in a week. 
John Wanamaker, R. H. Macy & Co. and 
James A. Hearn & Son alone remained. 

Months ago the World-Telegram an- 
nounced a 3¢ per line increase over old 
World rates, to align the paper’s revenue 
with its merger-increased circulation. 
Other publishers feared that victory over 
the World-Telegram would spur the re- 
tailers to try to beat down other newspa- 
pers’ rates. 

Ever watchful Editor & Publisher spoke 
last month of a secret conference of store 
managers which preceded the “buyers’ 
strike,’ hinted darkly at “restraint of 
trade.” 





Chicago Chit-Chat 


Chicagoans who read society news are 
now accustomed to reading daily chit-chat 
which, besides routine news of socialite 
comings & goings, serves up harmless in- 
timacies. First to adopt the idea was the 
Daily News when alert Col. William 
Franklin (“Frank”) Knox took charge last 
summer (Trme, Aug. 24). Soon the 
Tribune found it necessary to brighten up 
its social page. Last week, accompanied 
by fanfare which included a full-page ad- 
vertisement and a half-page announce- 
ment in the society columns, Hearst’s 
evening American appeared with the chat- 
tiest column of them all. Excerpts: 

“The whole world, practically, seems to 
be giving cocktail parties... . Mrs. 
Henry Field had on a fantastic and most 
becoming hat .. . like a parasol with a 
gardenia under the brim... . Mother 
(Mrs. A. H. Granger) is sailing the end 
of May to spend the summer in and 
around Vienna... . I’ve been a little 
tired this week and the person who is to 
blame is Miss Margalo Gilmore, owing to 
the fact that she has so many friends here. 
. . . We played the piano and sang and 
in no time it was much too late. . . . Like 
all my parties, everyone just sat on the 
floor and talked—the reason being that 
there never seem to be enough chairs to 
go around... .” 

What interested American readers most, 


however, was not the column but the fact 
that its conductor was a young woman 
who knew whereof she wrote—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mitchell Blair, 31, smart & sociable, 
whose husband is related to the formid- 
able Chicago clans of McCormicks, Mitch- 
ells and Blairs.* 

Martha Granger Blair gave up a job 
in a dress shop to go with the Ameri- 
can. She has a year’s contract at a salary 





International 
MartTHA GRANGER BLAIR 


“Everyone just sat on the floor and 
talked.” 


“much bigger” than before, will write 
“authentic, interesting, amusing” stories. 
Whatever Mrs. Blair will say, she will 
put down either in longhand or by dicta- 
tion: she does not know how to typewrite, 
though for purposes of publicity the 
American pictured her “writing her first 
newspaper story” at a typewriter. Fond 
of tennis, swimming, riding, mother of 
two, she dislikes golf and bridge, prefers 
talking to backgammon. Last winter, long 
before she knew she was one day to work 
for William Randolph Hearst, she ap- 
peared in a charity tableau representing 
Cinemactress Marion Davies. 

The hiring of Mrs. Blair was by no 
means the only important change in the 
American last fortnight. Managing Editor 
James P. Bicket was replaced by quiet, 
gentle-mannered Royal Daniel Jr., one- 
time managing editor of Hearst’s Boston 
Advertiser and lately of the Washington 
Herald. Reason: small, smart William A. 
Curley had been in town. Now managing 
editor of the profitable New York Eve- 
ning Journal, which he has built up as he 
built up the Chicago American and Los 
Angeles Herald, “Bill” Curley is Publisher 
Hearst’s chief “trouble-shooter.” From 
his Manhattan headquarters he dashes 
about to Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Mil- 
waukee, doctoring Hearst evening papers, 
advising changes, sometimes hiring and 
(a task which he detests) firing. 

*William Mitchell Blair is not to be confused 


with his cousin William McCormick Blair, Chi- 
cago partner of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Reporter’s Return 


Fairly typical of first-rate newshawks 
is short, swart, banjo-eyed Norman Klein, 
35. Asacub reporter he covered churches 
for the Sioux City Tribune, migrated by 
jumps to the Chicago Daily News. For 
two years he served that paper as War 
correspondent on the British front. Next 
he worked for the Chicago Tribune as 
“the world’s worst copyreader.” Man- 
hattan was his goal. He reached it in 
1925, frittered away his money on Broad- 
way before looking for a job. When the 
tabloid Mirror notified him he was hired, 
he stole an empty milk bottle to raise 
subway fare to go to work. From the 
vulgar Mirror Reporter Klein went to the 
patrician Evening Post where in the next 
four years his by-line became so familiar 
that in 1929 the American Press (trade- 
paper) thought it worthwhile to ask him 
why he was quitting to take a job in an 
advertising agency (TIME, Nov. 11, 1929), 
Excerpts from his reply: 

“Newspapering is a young man’s game, 
. . . And a newspaperman is young only 
as long as he can successfully kid himself. 
I kidded myself because I kept on think- 
ing smugly that I was Somebody. ...A 
newspaperman’s training—his ‘deadline’ 
habit of thinking on his feet—will get him 
further in a money way in advertising. 
. . . I’m out for the jack from now on.” 

Last week Adman Klein returned to his 
old desk at the Evening Post. He had 
lasted a year with his first agency, was 
hired away by another which discharged 
him after three months. Said Reporter 
Klein last week: 

“T went into it for the money and it 
wasn’t worth it. It was like riding a merry- 
go-round in an insane asylum. For one 
thing the ‘deadline’ habit gets you no- 
where. If you hand a piece of copy in the 
same day it is assigned, the boss assumes 
it’s no good because you didn’t take long 
enough. Hold it for a couple of days and 
it will be accepted right away. . . . A city 
editor can make up his mind instantly on 
an important decision and he’s right 90% 
of the time. An advertising man takes a 
day, a week or a month. ... Most 
agencies thrive on two or three fat bread- 
& butter accounts, and they’re neurotic 
with fear of those clients. Consequently, 
advertising men eat too fast, smoke & 
drink too much, suffer from telephone 
madness, and Bermuda is their sanitarium. 
The few hep guys in the business are 
bitterly unhappy and all have some outlet 
—painting, amateur photography, fiction 
writing. . . . I wrote hundreds of pieces 
of copy, delivered sausages to ‘test con- 
sumer preferences,’ tested a radio set’s 
reception in Mammoth Cave, ghosted 4 
numerologist’s answers to letters of radio 
listeners, conducted blindfold tests of 
cigarets, wrote speeches for a corporation 
president, sold mayonnaise to Pennsyl- 
vania steelworkers, sat in endless solemn 
conferences. And now I hope to regain 
my sanity.” 

After quitting advertising Reporter 
Klein retired with his wife and infant son 
to Westport, Conn., wrote a mystery novel 
(No! No! The Woman!) because someone 
told him he ought to. Fortnight ago the 
Post asked him to return to work. An- 
other ace reporter, Milton MacKaye, had 
left to write a novel in Connecticut. 
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SEE ZOPPOT 


CUNARD — 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
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NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


ZOPPOT ... the Monte Carlo 
of the Baltic... gay... glittering 
.. » fashionable summer resort. Next 
door to DANZIG... rich and 
ornate city of the Teutonic Knights. 


[ no other American cruise will go ad 
Zoppot and Danzig 


These visits are typical of the 
Raymond- Whitcomb — Cunard 
North Cape — Russia Cruise . . . 
unusual . . . never-to-be-forgotten. 


Sailing June 28 on the S. S.‘‘Carinthia” 
Lower prices than ever before 
($625 up — shore excursions optional) 


The Cruise ticket includes return passage 
to America, any time this year, on the 


9 ae 


“Aquitania’’,““Berengaria”’, 
or other of the great Cunard liners. 
Visits to 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s 
Fjords and most interesting cities, 
Visby and Stockholm, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Copenhagen. 


Send for illustrated book 
Raymond- Whitcomb 
729 Boylston St., Boston 


Cunard Line 
25 Broadway, New York 


or any steamship agent — anywhere 
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A. M. A. at New Orleans 


At Warm Springs, Ga., whither Gover- 
nor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of New 
York goes for the lessons in walking which 
he has needed since infantile paralysis 
attacked him eleven years ago, he last 
week clambered onto a wooden table fas- 
tened to the bottom of his glass-enclosed 
bathing pool. Helen Lauer, his physio- 
therapist, clad like him in a bathing suit, 
helped him onto the table where he lay 
supine, partially submerged and buoyed 
up by a foot of water. Miss Lauer, 35, 5 
ft. 5 in., hazel of eye, strong of fist, pro- 
ceeded to massage one by one the 116 
muscles in Governor Roosevelt’s toes, feet, 
legs, thighs, counting 10 as she manipu- 
lated each. Then he sat up, swayed his 
heavy torso forwards and backwards. That 
was to keep his abdominal muscles in tone. 

While Miss Lauer stood by to guard 
against accidents and too much activity by 
her patient, he slid himself off his table, 
caught hold of a horizontal bar affixed to 
the side wall of the pool. Supported 
partly by the bar, partly by the deep 
water, he thrust out his legs alternately 
as though he were riding a bicycle. Tired 
of “bicycling,” he “abducted” and ‘“ad- 
ducted” his legs (raised & lowered them 
sideways), creating great swirls of water. 
A swim and a walk in four feet of water 
unsupported by brace, crutch or attendant, 
are included in his daily 45 minutes of 
under-water calisthenics, or hydrogymnas- 
tics. “Vastly improved,” commented 
Physiotherapist Helen Lauer. With braces 
and cane and leaning upon someone’s arm, 
Governor Roosevelt now can take short 
promenades. 


The re-education of Governor Roose- 
velt’s muscles interested every one at the 
New Orleans meeting of the American 
Medical Association last week. Infantile 
paralysis was a major topic of discussion. 
Alice Lou Plastridge, director of physio- 
therapy at Warm Springs, lectured on her 
chief client’s treatments. She averred: 
“He’s as strong as you and I. He just 
doesn’t walk as well as we do. But I can 
assure you that despite that impediment 
in his walk he is in splendid physical 
shape.” 

Other topics, 
A. M. A. meeting: 

Asthma Cooked. Knowing that ma- 


other reports at the 


| laria fever was proving an excellent treat- 


| matic patients, got good results. 


ment for paresis, and that fever caused by 
scarlet fever, pneumonia or an abscess 
usually gave temporary relief to people 
suffering from asthma, Dr. Samuel 
Maurice Feinberg & associates of Chicago 
tried out artificial fevers on their asth- 
Their 
method is to anoint the patient thoroughly, 
wrap him in blankets and electric heating 
pads, cook him for about eight hours at 
104° F, 

Eyes Reset. A frequent effect of goiter 
is protrusion of the eyes. Usually the 
eyes recede and cease staring upon the 
removal of the goiter. When this does 
not happen, it is because the muscles sur- 
rounding the eyeballs remain swollen to 
from three to eight times their normal 
size. Dr. Howard Christian Naffziger of 


San Francisco relieved the pressure by 
enlargement of the passages through which 
the optic nerves and the arteries of the 
eyes reach the eyesocket from the interior 
of the skull. The popping eyes then reset 
themselves. 


Eyelids Mended. When an eyelid is 
damaged by injury or disease it can be 
mended satisfactorily by grafting a bit of 
skin from another lid, from the inner sur- 
face of the arm, or from behind the ear. 
Skin from those places approximates the 
thickness of an eyelid. Lids thus mended 
may blink, wink, close. If his patients in- 
sist, Professor Vilray Papin Blair, St. 
Louis lid-mender, transplants a strip from 
the eyebrow. Eyelashes from eyebrows 
usually look straggly. Professor Blair also 
makes eyebrows with grafts from the 











Bie? 


Wide World 
Warm SPRINGS’ CHIEF PATIENT 


His nurse: “He’s as strong as you and I.” 


scalp. These tailor-made eyebrows re- 
quire frequent barbering. 

Bananas & Diarrhea. There is a stub- 
born, debilitating form of diarrhea called 
celiac disease. It is most common in chil- 
dren under 5. They cannot digest sugars, 
starches or fats. Dr. Sidney Valentine 
Haas of Manhattan found that ripe 
bananas, for some not fully understood 
reason, have the power to break up 
starches and convert cane sugar into more 
easily tolerated fruit sugar. With carbo- 
hydrate (sugar, starch) assimilation taken 
care of, digestion of fats takes care of it- 
self. Ripe bananas contain all the essential 
vitamins, except bone-forming D. For 
times & places where ripe bananas are not 
available, there are now available prepara- 
tions of dried, powdered banana. 


AN TED: A few more members 
to join a collegiate party on camp- 
ing, fishing and hunting trip this 


summer and early fall. Write for particulars. 
References asked and furnished. Cable ad- 
dress AGTA. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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Phare you ever watched your phy- 
sician use his stethoscope? 

What a simple operation it seems. 
But what an amazingly complicated 
and vital operation it really is/ 

He is listening to the life-sounds 
of your body. 

Your own ears might detect some 
of these sounds, but only a doctor's 
ears, made super-sensitive by years of 
training and experience, can hear 
them all and accurately interpret their 
meaning. 

For years your doctor has studied 
the action and texture of internal 
Ofgans and tissues. He is so expert 
in the science of chest-acoustics that 
he can detect inflammation or any 
other unusual condition in the bron- 


chial tubes by the delicate shades of 


musical pitch caused by the passage 
of the air from the throat to the lungs. 
He can hear the sounds of moisture 
in ait-sacs which say, “pneumonia”; 
the roughness of an inflamed pleura 
which suggests pleurisy ; the defective 
closing of valves symptomatic of 
heart-disease. 


And when he takes your tempera- 
ture or blood-pressure, when he 
examines your nose and throat and 
ears, when his skilful, gentle fingers 
search for a tender spot in your abdo- 
men—when he does all these things, 
he is employing scientific methods 
whose usefulness in revealing your 
body’s secrets has been developed by 
decades of study and experience. But 
only the trained eye and ear and hand 
can use them scientifically. 


he original stethoscope invented in 1816 by 
René Laénnec in Paris, France, consisted of 
a single hollow wooden tube one foot in 
length and two inches in diameter. (See 
above.) The doctor in the large photograph 


is using the modern type of stethoscope which 


transmits the body’s sounds to both ears. 


Your doctor is trained to recognize 
and cure disease. Make use of his 
experience and ability. Far too many 
people suffer needlessly as the result 
of well-intentioned but unscientific 
advice of friends and neighbors. 
When you feel ill, get professional 
advice—call your doctor without un- 


due delay. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


The World's Largest Makers 
of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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ESS HOUSE TODAY AFFORD TO 


WEED OUT RED INK HOURS 
GO BY AIR 


The executive’s travel hours are red- 
ink hours. Thousands save not only 
productive time, but dollars, by co- 
ordinating air travel with rail travel. 


Difficult to believe? Of course. 
Swift and sweeping changes have 
taken place in American transpor- 
tation. Every treasurer, every sales 
manager, every business executive 
should know the new facts. 


It is easy to apply them to your 
own individual conditions. Send the 
route of your next business trip to 
American Airways Business Travel 
Planning Service. Indicate the time 
you will require in each city. 
Promptly, without charge or obli- 
gation, you will receive by mail a 
complete itinerary showing all 
departures, arrivals, air and rail 


connections, stopovers, exact fares 
and other information. 

Then, compare this new travel- 
cost-per-business-hour with your old 
costs. Through this specific dollar 
comparison proof, business after 
business, executive after executive 
has weeded out red-ink hours by 
adopting Coordinated Travel. 

Send your route data to American 
Airways Business Travel Planning 
Service, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. No cost or obligation. 





Reservations, and com- 
plete information regard- 
ing travel by American 
Airways also obtainable 
at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and 
Postal Telegraph and 
Western Union offices. 





COAST TO COAST 





CANADA TO THE GULF 








Yellow Fever Testees. Dr. Wilby 
Augustus Sawyer of the Rockefeller 
Foundation offered a method of immuniz- 
ing against yellow fever, tropical scourge, 
Dr. Bolivar Jones Lloyd of the U. S. Pub. 
blic Health Service suggested that crimi- 
nals be pardoned if they submitted to Dr. 
Sawyer’s method and then to bites of the 
yellow fever mosquito. Thus the Sawyer 
principle of prevention would be proved 
indubitably. Dr. Lloyd offered himself as 
a testee, if he can get enough life insurance 
to protect his family “in case of any un- 
toward result.” 

Last week John H. Andrus, 50, of 
Camden, N. J., who has a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for letting the late Dr. 
Walter Reed infect him and 15 other sol- 
diers with yellow fever in 1900 to prove 
that mosquitoes carry the disease, was 
admitted to Walter Reed Army Hospital 
at Washington. He is partially paralyzed. 


Appendicitis. Dr. Frank Kells Boland 
of Atlanta re-emphasized the fact that 
purgatives and delayed operations are the 
outstanding causes of death from ap- 
pendicitis. More men have the disease 
than women. More men die from it than 
women. Negroes show comparatively few 
cases of appendicitis until they abandon 
simple foods and eat more meat, sugar and 
“things that have been polished, pickled, 
frozen, thawed and _ sterilized.” Some 
whites have learned not to take a physic 
for every stomachache, observed Dr. Bo- 
land. But not many Negroes. Favorite 
purgatives of Negroes are castor oil and 
epsom salts. 


VBirth Control Shelved. To the satis- 
faction of every opponent of Birth Con- 
trol, notably Episcopal Gynecologist How- 
ard Atwood Kelly of Johns Hopkins, who 
keeps snakes in his bathtub afd graces 
every meal with a verse from his ponder- 
ous Bible—Mrs. Margaret Higgins Sanger 
Slee was in an exasperating fix last week. 
After several years’ effort Mrs. Sanger had 
persuaded the Ways & Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Judiciary subcommittee of the Senate to 
consider duplicate bills which would per- 
mit physicians, hospitals & clinics com- 
plete freedom to learn about contracep- 
tives. Fortnight ago the House committee 
—at the insistence of Massachusetts 
Representative John M. McCormack 
(Knight of Columbus, Elk, Moose, For- 
ester, Hibernian) — pigeonholed Mrs. 
Sanger’s bill. Her angry clarion stirred 
Birth Controllers throughout the land to 
telegraph their displeasure to their Con- 
gressmen last week, while the Senate com- 
mittee was diffidently hearing other of her 
supporters. After listening to advocates 
of the movement the Senators postponed 
the hearings a week. 


Meanwhile in New Orleans the physi- 
cians of the nation, for whose professional 
discretion in the matter of contraceptives 
Mrs. Sanger has made herself champion, 
were flabbergasted when Dr. Jacob Daniel 
Brook, 56, county health officer of Grand- 
ville, Mich., rose up in the House of Dele- 
gates and proposed a resolution on Birth 
Control. Let the A. M. A., urged Dr. 
Brook, appoint a committee to spend one 
year pondering the effects of contracep- 
tion on health, wealth, morals, happiness. 
Dozens of physicians leaped from theif 
seats to shout pro & con on the long sup 
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— bag. For your drives—for your approach shots—for 


aa getting out of trouble—for getting into the hole after 


to give maximum results for every shot in the 


— you're on the green, the Hagen ball is a dependable 


oo Vf score cutter. . ... And when it comes to clubs, the power- 


Yt a ful deep faced Hagen Woods and Hagen “Compact 


Pen Blade” Irons are the first choice of the world’s first class 
essional golfers both pro and amateur. In selecting 
min ) good irons remember the best are always stamped 
ca fi ; 3 7 \ “Stainless Steel’’. For the greatest thrill use Hagen 
1 Birth “yy Products—woods, irons and the Hagen ball. See 
a oe a | your dealer or pro—both good men to know... . 
ines 2 THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT. Hagen Products. 
ng sup- Also made in Canada by Burke-Thumm, Ltd., Toronto. 
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| pressed topic. Retiring President Edward 
| Starr Judd cleverly put discussion over to 
the next day. 

Next day the physicians made Mrs. 
Sanger appear foolish in Washington and 
gave the Senators a good excuse to put 
her off. The doctors decided that not yet 
did they want anything to do officially 
with Birth Control. 

U. S. Medicine Today. Dr. Edward 
Starr Judd of Rochester, Minn., outgoing 
president of the A. M. A., and Dr. Edward 
Henry Cary of Dallas, Tex., incoming 
president, left a survey of “present-day 
trends of private practice in the U. S.” 
to Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
A. M. A.’s scientific Journal and popular 
Hygeia. Of 160,000 physicians in the U. S., 








You score at the 
first stroke when % 
you broach the sub- 

ject of a real vacation in New Eng- 
land—six celebrated states where 
the food is as good as the fun and 
the fame of summertime enjoy- 
ments makes all the family eager. 
Come early this year. Easy travel 
—/ower costs! Now’s the time to 
make plans. Here are camps 
where sons and daughters of im- 
portant families will spend the 
summer growing more robust 
and more resourceful! Mountains 
or seashore—cool seclusion or 
smart colonies of gay and inter- 
esting people—wonderful fishing 
waters, houses for the season and 


hospitable hotels! All are within 
a day’s journey in New England. 


And this year,one spectacular day 
of sudden and majestic darkness 


—TOTAL eclipse of the midday 
sun, Aug.31! Plan to stay through. 
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brought three million people 
here Tost year? Send for this 
new book. It’s authentic. 
Covers all types of vaca- 
tions and all recreation- 
regions of 6 famous states. 
Includes directory. 


THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, Statler Bldg., Boston | 


Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS book, M-3. | 
Also map-folder on Total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
U. S. only in New England. 
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| future... . 


Dr. Fishbein observed, 40,000 list them- 
selves as specialists in the American Medi- 
cal Directory. Among medical students the 
situation is now reversed. Three out of 
four medical school graduates go into one 
of the specialties. The specialist’s income 
is greater than the general practitioner’s. 
Vet “go% of all disease seen by physicians 
represents the type of disease that any 
good general practitioner can diagnose 
suitably and treat suitably with the 
amount of equipment that he can carry 
in a handbag. 


“Such cases as tumor of the brain, acute 
hemorrhagic pancreatitis, hypertrophy of 
the prostate of Raynaud’s disease may de- 
mand consultation with specialists or 
their technical services. . . . But to the 


| wage earner who is attempting, with his 


family, to subsist on $30 a week, a pain 
in the epigastrium is just cramps and not 
allergic abdominal migraine.” 

To the public Editor Fishbein sub- 
mitted: “Good medical care differs greatly 
from the best medical care. In view of the 
advances of modern medical science, it 
is questionable whether or not the best 
medical care can ever be furnished to all 
the people at a price they can afford to 
pay. It would seem rather that we must 
work toward the period when all of man- 
kind in this country will receive the best 
medical care that they can be furnished 
for what they can afford to pay.” 


Health insurance seems to promise ade- 
quate medical attention for everybody and 
adequate livelihood for the physician. Ex- 
claimed Dr. Fishbein, spurting to the end 
of his long discourse: “People know that 
death is inevitable. In teaching preven- 
tive medicine, we have emphasized that 
sickness may be prevented. Today we 
know that some sickness for every family 
is just as inevitable as death, and unless 
obstetrics continue to be inevitable there 


will be no population for the future. Let | 
us, therefore, teach the worker that 2,000,- | 


ooo people are sick every day in 120,- 


| 000,000 population, and that this number 


is not likely to change greatly in the 


” 


New President, elected to succeed Dr. | 


| Cary next year, is Dr. Dean De Witt 


Lewis, professor of surgery at Johns 


Hopkins University, surgeon-in-chief to | 
| Johns Hopkins Hospital. When Dr. Lewis, 


57, was a Kewanee, Ill. boy his great am- 
bition was to be a professional ball player. 
He became a proficient pitcher. While he 
studied medicine at Rush Medical College 


| he spent almost every free afternoon at 


ball games. The great pleasure of his in- 














COOKS:...-» 


EUROPE TOUR 


This is your Europe travel year! Profit 
by the recent price reductions at sea and 
ashore. Come to Cook’s... where you will 
find an immense selection of group tours of 
varying durations and at prices to suit 
every purse. 


For Independent Travel .. . specially designed 
to suit your wishes and your budget... 
avail yourself of Cook's superior service and 
incomparable world-wide facilities. 


PASSENGER AGENTS FOR ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 


Cook's Travellers’ Cheques Welcome Everywhere 


Literature and Full Information at Your Request 


THOS-COOK= SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC: 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York & Branches 


IVER 
JOHNSON 













ALWAYS THE BEST-NOW EVEN BETTER 
Chromium Plating 

Send For Color Folder 16-B 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


67 RIVER ST. FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
151 Chambers St. 108 W.Lake St. 731 Market St. 













ness is down a bit, the average man of af- 
fairs can devote more time to recreation 10 


Si one has said that when general busi- 


the country with his family! This year when 
you consider a NEW ENGLAND vacation, think 
of CRAWFORD NOTCH in the WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS of NEW HAMPSHIRE and of course the 
CRAWFORD HOUSE. Good Cheer—Good Food 
—Good Health; and the special schedule of rates 
effective for the 1932 season, J une 25 to October], 
raises the question whether you cannot have this 
satisfaction, at a cost probably no more than 
remaining at home. 





For information, address WM. A. BARRON, 
CRAWFORD HOUSE,CRAWFORD NOTCH,N.H. 





A discriminating patronage for over half a century- 











Send us your travel budget 
and we will gladly submit a 
choice of itineraries, sailing 
dates, and steamship lines. No 
obligation. Write us today. 


163128 ie ce) 1): 6)GEO.E. MARSTERS, Inc 


248A_WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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terneship was the free passes which he 
received for tending the minor injuries of 
Chicago players. 

Professionally he is rated a speedy, 
cracker-jack general surgeon operating on 
“anything below the throat.” The cliché 











Acme 
Dr. DEAN De Witt Lewis 
“Anything below the throat.” 


is misleading. He has done notable re- 
search on the pituitary gland (in the skull) 
as well as on the elastic tissues of the 
larynx and on bone cysts. For his re- 
constructive surgery on mutilated War 
veterans he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Surgery, he remarked last 
week upon his election as president of the 
American Medical Association, “is a long, 
hard grind.” 





Louisiana Medical Centre 


Built in New Orleans during the red-hot 
political régime of Huey Pierce Long, 
opened to medical students last autumn, 
the Medical Centre of Louisiana State 
University was dedicated during last 
week’s A, M. A. meet. Said Dean Dr. 
Arthur Vidrine: “We have no apologies 
to make for the dedication of this medical 
school. Neither have we any explanations 
to make for our motives. Instead, we are 
glad to have beaten down the petty preju- 
dices of petty politicians who every time 
the project was mentioned would try to 
put a stop to the move.” 

Mr. Long, now Louisiana’s loud Senator 
(Time, May 16 et ante) contributed: “I 
believe that this was one of the buildings 
for whose construction I was charged with 
the larceny of about a million dollars. As 
a matter of fact, the architect’s estimate 
kept going up and I had to ‘take’ about 
two millions.”* He promised ex officio 
that “there is not going to be anything but 
inendly relations between the medical 
schools of Tulane and L. S. U. . . . The 
Governor . . . sits on the boards of both 
institutions.” 


*Dedicated at Baton Rouge last week with 
the inauguration of Oscar Kelly Allen as Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana (successor to Alvin Oliver 
King, acting Governor since Mr. Long went to 
the Senate) was the State’s new $5,000,000 Gapi- 
tol with a 33-story tower, locally nicknamed 
“Huey Long’s Silo.” 
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_.. his GUMS get none 


and he has “‘pink tooth brush”! 


F your racket got as little attention as 
| your gums—it soon wouldn’t be much 
good in a fast game of tennis. 

When you were young, your gums were 
as hard asa lightweight’s chin. But you’ve 
eaten the soft foods of civilization for 
years—and they haven’t done your gums 
anything but harm. 

Lazy and inactive at first, now your 
gums are flabby and touchy. And unless 
you're a lot luckier than most people in 
this day and age, they are tender—and 
you have “pink tooth brush.” 

Better get rid of it—unless you are 
willing to take chances on gingivitis, py- 


orrhea, or Vincent’s disease! Or even 


endanger your good, white, sound teeth. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana, regularly. 
Then rub a little extra Ipana right into 
your gums. Ipana and massage will make 
up for the exercise they don’t get! Don’t 
rinse off the Ipana. The ziratol—the ton- 
ing agent in Ipana—works better if left 
right there. 

Within a few days, after you begin with 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage, you'll 
notice that your teeth are much whiter 
and brighter. Before a tube is gone, your 
gums will be firmer — decidedly firmer. 
Keep on using Ipana with massage, 
twice every day, and you won’t have 


to worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 





o 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-52 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Drinkless 


KAYWOODIE 





™ 
"| 27°. COOL 


=) 





t ie 
17 times as cool... 


The secret alloy in the New Drinkless 
Kaywoodie reduces heat from 460° centi- 
grade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 
times as cool! Great University tests prove 
it. Just like smoking through ICE— no 
hot sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. 
Pipe above is No. 7240—Suntan Finish 
with the new exclusive Rock Ambera 
mouthpiece. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book on pipes 
...Shows 362 different pipes. .. actual sizein full 
colors.Enclose 10c for mailing. Address Dept. T. 
Copr. 1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New Y ork City. Established 1851 





MILESTONES || 





Engaged. Aviatrix Amy Johnson, 24, 
(England to Australia 15 days); and Avia- 
tor James Mollison,* 26, (Australia to 
England 8 days 21 hr.). 


—~¢ 





Married. William Samuel Paley, 30, 
president of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
| tem; and Mrs. Dorothy Hart Hearst, 23; 
two weeks after she divorced Publisher 
Hearst’s third son John Randolph Hearst; 
in Kingman, Ariz. Honeymoon: Hawaii. 


— -e 





Married. Henrietta, daughter of Editor | 


Ellery Sedgwick of the Atlantic Monthly ; 
and John Edwards Lockwood, Manhattan 
lawyer. 

Sued for Divorce. Mrs. 
Disston Wanamaker; by John Wanamaker 
Jr. (grandson); in Reno. Grounds: undis- 
closed. 


Awarded. To Juan de la Cierva, Span- 
ish inventor of the autogiro: the 1932 
Daniel Guggenheim gold medal for pro- 
motion of aeronautics. 








~¢ 
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Installed. Dr. Thomas Darlington, 73. 
of Manhattan; as Grand Sachem of the 
Tammany’ Society (Hall) to succeed the 
late centenarian John Richard Voorhis 
| (Time, Feb. 15). 

Birthdays. Rev. Dr. Augustus Field 
Beard, 99, oldest living graduate of Yale 
(’57) and of Union Theological Seminary, 
oldest living minister of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches; Bishop 


Doherty, 62 (see p. 42). 


grandson of the late Montana copper ty- 
coon and Senator, William Andrews 
Clark, who in 1925 left a fortune of $50,- 
000,000; instantly, when an airplane in 
which he was flying a few miles from 
his estate near Phoenix, Ariz. plunged 
2,000 ft. in a tailspin. 





Pauline | 


Died. William Andrews Clark III, 36, | 


William T. Manning, 66; Henry Latham 


Died. Morris Gershwin, 62, father of | 


Composer George and Lyric Writer Ira 
Gershwin, at various times a designer of 


women’s shoes, bookmaker, proprietor of | 


cigar stores, billiard parlors, Turkish 
baths, restaurants; after long illness; in 
New York. 


-« 





Died. Alexandre Gastaud, 63, chef and 


director of kitchens of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel; of heart disease; in Manhattan. 
| From the ship’s galley, to a Bordeaux Inn, 


| officiate at London’s Savoy and Carlton 
Hotels, Paris’ Ritz and for royalty. Best 

| known Gastaud dish on the Waldorf 

| menu: “The Black Pot,” a highly seasoned 
bean stew. 


a ann 


Died. William Henry Todd, 64, presi- 
| dent of Todd Shipyards Corp., close 


*Last year reported engaged to 18-year-old 
Lady Diana Wellesley. 


| to the great kitchen school of Escoffier | 
in Monte Carlo’s Grand Hotel, he rose to 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL and BRITISH 
INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


To India via England, round-trip New York to 
New York in new and popular Tourist Class 
accommodations. 


$385 UP 


London and Marseilles to India, Australia, 
Egypt, Sudan, Persian Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, East and 
South Africa, Mauritius, peas ond 


TO NORTHERN WONDERLANDS 
...OR THE MEDITERRANEAN... 


Summer pleasure cruises from England in lux- 
urious electric liners. The present favorable 
““exchange’’ makes rates extremely low. Cruises 


of 7 to 21 days . . . De-Luxe $150 up, Tourist 
Class $28 up. 


Write for Catalogue to 


CUNARD LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


25 Broadway 


VISIT 


New York 
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Va. Sce the Bridge at star-time when 

soft lights remove the robe of night 
and reveal its breath-taking beauty. Hear 
flooding forth from its rocky walls “The 
Symphony of Centuries.”’ ; 

Cool alpine air—awe-inspiring trails 

over the Blue Ridge. The James River 
Gorge leading to peaks 4200 fect high. 
The sky-winding Virginia Tyrol. Swim— 
fish—ride—hike—enjoy old Virginia cook- 
ing. Open all year. Visit it during the 
Washington Bi-centennial. 

Rooms $1.50 to $5.00 a day. 

Write for booklet. 


Manager—Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va. 


a a joyous vacation—Natural Bridge, 
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friend of Alfred Emanuel Smith; a few 
minutes after falling downstairs in his 
son’s Brooklyn home. Son of a boiler- 
maker, he lived to be called “the master 
shipbuilder of the Western Hemisphere.” 
After the War, for which he had built 
many scout cruisers and minesweepers, he 
gave $1,000,000 to the 15,000 men on his 
payroll. Asked if he did it to prevent 
labor troubles, he replied, “Hell, no! I 
gave it to the boys because they earned 
it.... You can’t buy the loyalty of 
labor with a million times a million.” 


Died. Andreas Dippel, 65, once famed 
tenor and co-director (with Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza) of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, oldtime (1910-13) director of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company; of heart 
disease, in Los Angeles. Lately, until a 
street car accident put him in the hos- 
pital, he had been working in the syn- 
chronization department of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s Hollywood studio. 


eo 


Died. Henry Barnes Tremaine, 65, 
president & board chairman of Aeolian 
Co. (pianos); after a heart attack; in 
Washington. 


—-e 





Died. Alma, Marchioness of Breadal- 
bane, 77, widow of Gavin Campbell, sev- 
enth Earl, first Marquess of Breadalbane; 
at her home in Oban, Scotland. Remem- 
bered was her ownership of the million- 
dollar set of gold plate often loaned to 
the Perth Railroad Station to sharpen the 
appetite of Queen Victoria on stop-overs 
between Windsor and Balmoral; her feat 
at 74 of stalking, shooting and killing six 
stags with six successive shots. 


o— 


Died. Robert Dollar, 88, shipping ty- 
coon, “Captain” through courtesy; in his 
San Rafael, Calif. home; of heart trouble 
aggravated by intestinal infection and 
cold. Scotland-born, he began his career 
as a cook’s boy in a Canadian lumber 
camp, later became the owner of great 
timber stands in California. Not until 
1901, when he was 57, did he turn to the 
sea. His first ship was the steam schooner 
Newsboy, a freighter to carry his timber 
Shipping fascinated him and he increased 
his investment, going many times to the 
Orient to “drum up trade” with Chinese 
merchants. In 1924, aged 80, he estab- 
lished the first round-the-world passenger- 
freight service on a regular schedule. 
Many of his maritime adventures have 
been idealized in the “Cappy Ricks” 
stories by Capt. Dollar’s fellow Califor- 
nian Peter B. Kyne. Outstanding Dollar 
characteristics included extreme frugality, 
shrewdness, religious devotion. Surviving 
him are his widow, Margaret Proudfoot 
Dollar, and three sons, Alexander Melville 
Dollar, 54, Robert Stanley Dollar, 50, 
John Harold Dollar, 44. Robert Stanley 
Dollar has long been president of Dollar 
Steamship Lines. 

Died. Count Chedomille Miyatovitch, 
90, three times Serbian Minister to Brit- 
ain; in London. In 1886, after an eight- 
month war, he wrote the world’s shortest 
peace treaty: “Peace between Serbia and 
Bulgaria is restored.” 
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The New Pictures 


Sinners in the Sun (Paramount) is a 
poor man’s story of the wages of luxurious 
sin. But the picture gets stuck in the ad- 
vertising sections of the fashion magazines. 
It is loaded with women’s underclothing, 
bathing suits, furs, jewels, unbricked 
champagne, custombuilt limousines—all 
with an air of cheap display. Carole Lom- 
bard is a model in a couturier’s, Chester 
Morris a garage mechanic. Depression 
keeps them from marrying. Never for- 
getting each other, they drift toward be- 
coming, respectively, a rich man’s whim 
and a rich woman’s whim. They whim 
along hysterically, in ballrooms and gam- 
bling palaces, trying to forget, failing to 
rise to the top of their new professions. 
At length they meet and call names, but 
no short ugly ones. At last the double 
standard begins to operate. In order to 
get clean, it seems necessary for Carole 
Lombard to work in a sweatshop, but 
Chester Morris is allowed to rise a little 
above a garage mechanic before he meets 
Carole’s clean eyes with clean eyes of his 
own. 





When A Feller Needs A Friend 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is a medium of 
self-expression for Jackie Cooper and 
Chic Sale. It has a horse-car for laughs 
and a cripple boy for tears. Jackie is cod- 
dled by his parents but Uncle Jonas 
(Chic Sale) makes a little man of him 
by teaching him to fish and fight. Fishing, 
he cheerfully falls into the water. Fight- 
ing, he tearfully loses his first few bouts. 
Chic Sale loses his horse-car job for let- 
ting Jackie drive and is on his way to the 
poor-farm. Tragedy stalks the pair. But 
Jackie wins a bout, saves Chic Sale from 
the poor-farm, everything is going to be 
all right. 





o-_— 


Congress Dances (Eric Pommer) is a 
lyrical fantasy of good clean fun at the 
Congress of Vienna (1814-15). Rated a 
1932 top in cinema technique by European 
audiences and critics, it strikes U. S. ob- 
servers as well done but not epochal. The 
production is German, the characters 
speak English. Bilingual Lilian Harvey 
is a little Viennese shopgirl who throws 
advertisement bouquets into the carriages 
of the arriving princes until her bouquet 
for handsome Tsar Alexander of Russia 
(Henry Garat) is taken for a bomb. The 
police save her from lynching, the Tsar 
saves her from a police whipping and in- 
stalls her in a palatial love-nest. Then the 
romance theme is dropped. Instead, a duel 
of wits between Prince Metternich of 
Austria (Conrad Veidt) and the Tsar is 
vaguely indicated. Super-urbane Metter- 
nich, an affable young spider who is play- 
ing on his own home grounds, eavesdrops, 
bamboozles the sub-urbane diplomats, 
tries to keep the Tsar away from the 
Congress. The Tsar counter-bamboozles 
by substituting a facsimile Tsar whenever 
he is expected to fall into one of Met- 
ternich’s traps. The Congress of be- 


medaled clothes-horses goes to Met- 
ternich’s grand ball. Metternich finishes 
the business of the Congress alone. 








Romance returns to the shopgirl and the 
Tsar. It is all sustained in a key of un- 
reality: Metternich’s plotting, the shop- 
girl’s dreams, the Tsar’s philanderings. At 
the end this landscape in a bottle is shat- 
tered with the news that Napoleon has 
escaped from Elba, the satire returns to 
reality.* 

Congress Dances is a new cinemusical 
type, noteworthy for its formality, charm, 
wit and innocence. It accents spectacle 
and pace, largely ignores plot implications. 
Conrad Veidt, an expert in menace parts 
who resembles Alfred Lunt, lets his face 
alone in this picture and is as cheerful a 
villain as he can be a gloomy hero. Lil 
Dagover is also on view as Tsar-bait. The 
Hollywood technique of getting the maxi- 
mum out of a gag or situation is notably 
lacking in Congress Dances, hence its 
U. S. success is doubtful. Good shots: 





LILIAN HARVEY 


Lil Dagover is also on view as Tsar-bait. 


Metternich in a dark-room reading code 
despatches against an illuminated glass 
screen; legs in the ballet; the fake Tsar 
doing fancy needlework, singing the “Volga 
Boat Song.” 


Germany’s touted Lilian Harvey is a 
gay open-faced little girl (85 lb., 5 ft. 1 in.) 
who is willing to make faces and can 
dance. She is 23, born in Muswell Hill, 


*The Congress of Vienna was never very far 
from reality. The Treaty of Paris had concluded 
peace in May 1814, incidentally mentioning a 
general rendezvous two months later in Vienna, 
to parcel out Napoleon’s empire. No official 
summons was ever issued but in two months 
nearly every major European diplomat was in 
Vienna. Most of them might as well have been 
cinemactors; only five nations had anything to 
say: victorious Russia, Prussia, Austria, England 
and defeated France. They dealt behind doors, 
not in open Congress, through shrewd diplomats, 
not bemedaled clothes-horses. Metternich, the 
Tsar, and France’s Talleyrand were the most 
important. Talleyrand, although he represented 
the losing Power, was able to break into the 
negotiations and align England and Austria 
against Russia and Prussia. Nor did the Congress 
break up when Napoleon escaped from Elba. 
It stayed until shortly before Waterloo, until 
the last scrap of Napoleon’s empire had been 
disposed of. 
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a London suburb, of a German father and 
English mother. Her parents chose May 
1914 to go to Germany for a vacation, 
She has since lived in Central Europe, 
studied dancing under Mary Zimmerman, 
was discovered in Vienna by German 
Cinema Director Richard Eichberg. 





Radio Patrol (Universal) is a story 
of the radio-car police. Robert Armstrong 
and Russell Hopton, rookies at the police 
training school, painfully learn their les- 
sons from Sergeant Sidney Toler, get 
rough & tough themselves. At the gradua- 
tion dance Armstrong takes Hopton’s best 
girl, Lila Lee, later marries her. The two 
cops work together in the same radio 
patrol car. Armstrong takes bribe money 
because his wife is going to have a baby. 
When Armstrong tries to drive the car 
out of the district to leave the bank- 
robbers a clear field, Hopton forces him 
to drive back, fight it out, get killed, 
Hopton is free to court the widow. 

Shots: A drug addict locked in a room 
with a woman he is about to murder; 
Armstrong dying on his way to the hos- 
pital, hearing the news of his child’s birth 
over the police radio. 


A 
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The Rich Are Always With Us 
(Warner) is a story of sacrifice, divorce 
and romance among the serious rich. It 
is also any egocentric woman’s dream of 
the life she would like to be able to look 
back on. Ruth Chatterton, as one of the 
richest women in the world, resists her 
hero (George Brent) to be true to her 
husband (John Miljan) who is oppor- 
tunely snared by another woman (Adri- 
enne Doré). Miss Chatterton is free to 
suffer a little, agreeably, and say the right, 
the irreproachable things to her husband’s 
hussy. She gets a divorce and is gallant 
by transatlantic telephone. Men try to 
forget her but cannot. She fights against 
her better instincts but all she has are 
better instincts. When her ex-husband is 
badly hurt and his new wife killed in an 
automobile accident she rushes from 
George Brent to hold her ex-husband’s 
hand, thus saving him from death. But 
Mr. Brent is at last bored by sacrifice. He 
persuades her to marry him—and immedi- 
ately leaves for China. Miss Chatterton 
stays behind to hold her ,first husband's 
hand. She is a martyr and happily married 
at the same time. 

Ruth Chatterton’s tough, hangdog look, 
her husky refined drawl ending on a raised 
note, go well with the foreverandever 
emotions, too poignant for tears, as one 
gentleman to another. She can say: “I 
love you more than anything on earth” 
and sound as though she might mean it. 
She can say: “Please kiss me into needing 
you” without making the customers scowl. 
George Brent’s underacting goes well with 
Miss Chatterton’s. He is shown as a white 








man_because he will not marry an un . 


married girl with money, but cinemorality 
impels him to want to marry a married 
woman with more money. 

Director Alfred E. Green has used 
specific properties—New York’s Club 
Lido, the S. S. Bremen. The famed tooth- 
pick-against-bedroom-door trick used by 
Kentucky detectives at Theodore Dreiser s 
expense (Time, Nov. 23) is borrowed with 
a hairpin variation. 
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— 464 in all! 
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THANKS , MAC — 
I'VE GRADUATED. 
LEARNED ALL THERE 

WAS TO KNOW ABOUT 
SHAVING CREAM 

WHEN | DISCOVERED 
COLGATE'S 






HERE, PHIL — | 
WANT TO GIVE 
YoU A LESSON 
IN SHAVING. TRY 
THIS PALMOLIVE 
ON YOUR WHISKERS 















HOSE are “blurbs”, men—those words coming out 

of Phil’s and Mac’s mouths. Read ’em over. Who 
do you side with—Phil or Mac? What’s your choice— 
Palmolive or Colgate’s? 

Write a “blurb” of your own—in your own words. 
Help Phil out—or help Mac out. Send in your boost 
for Colgate’s OR Palmolive. We're putting up big 
money for the best “blurbs” sent to us. Get yours in! 

All over the country you'll find men like Phil and 
Mac. Millions boosting for Palmolive. Millions pull- 
ing for Colgate’s. In fact—more men use these famous 
shaving creams than any other. They lead a field of 176 
competing brands. Think of it! 

Which side are you on? In one of the empty“ blurb” 
spaces at the right (or on a separate sheet of paper) 
write your “blurb” in favor of Colgate’s OR in favor 
of Palmolive—not both. Write it now! 


CONTEST RULES 


Mail your“ blurb” with name and 


received during that month, as 
address to Contest Editors, 


follows: 





In event of a tie, each tying 


tor BLURBS’ 


Can you write one? 
464 cash prizes this month 


YEAH ? WELL,WAIT 
TILL YOU SEE THE 
QUICK , LASTING 
LATHER | GET. AND 
ANOTHER THING, PHIL, 
MY FACE IS GOING 
TO FEEL LIKE A 
MILLION DOLLARS 


MEBBE SO,MAc, BUT 
GIVE ME COLGATE’S 
FOR ACLEAN, CLOSE, 
LASTING SHAVE. MY 
FACE WILL BE AS CLEAN 
TONIGHT AS IT 1S RIGHT 
Now! THINK THAT 

OVER, OLD TopPER! 


Come on you shavers — get in on this 


$25,000 argument 


Mac wants you Palmolive users to say your say. Phil says “Stick 
with me, you Colgate users.” If you don’t use either, start now 
and take a shot at this real money. 


Palmolive Users Colgate Users 


v 


‘ 
\ 
\) 


PALMOLIVE 


Dept. F-5, P.O. Box 1133, 
Chicago, II.Residents of Canada, 
address: 64 Natalie Street, 
Megosto, 8. 
€ prize money (totalin 

$25,000) is divided ‘ie 6 a 
of monthly prizes (each set total- 
ing $4200). At the end of each 
month prizes are awarded (see 
list above) for the best “blurbs” 


Feb. 29.$4200 Mar.31.$4200 

April30.$4200 May 31.$4200 

June 30.$4200 July 31.$4200 
(Contest closes July 31, 1932) 


- Contest is only open to residents 


of the United States and Canada. 
Employes of the manufacturers 
and their families are not eligible 
to compete. 


contestant will be awarded full 1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

amount of the prize tied for. De- 2+ Softens the beard in one minute. 

cision of the judges shall be final. 3+ Maintains ics creamy fullness for 10 
. , ' ‘ 4 Slee sine effects due to olive oil 
Some hints to help you win ‘cana. 

At the right are some facts about COLGATE’S 

the world’s two largest selling 1. Breaks up oil film that covers each 

shaving creams — Colgate’s and hair. ; 

Palmolive. Here are some of the ? {avait tubbtes soften each hair at the 

reasons why men prefer these 3. Gives close, skin-line shave. 

famous shaving creams. 4. Gives lasting, 24-hour shave. 
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if calcite bu: aiisiil 


That EXTRA Something 


Tuar deeper, richer fla- 
vor for which Clicquot Club is famous is 
the result of long, slow blending. The 
choicest of flavoringredients are combined 
with expert care and 4GED 6 MONTHS 
to ripen and mature. Then, and only then, 
is the blend sweetened and mixed with 
Clicquot’s sparkling water. Thus is creat- 
ed Clicquot’s distinctive taste—the secret 





of its world-wide popularity. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


ALE 


@ These full pints—16 ounces instead of 12—give you 


your money's worth. 


Bottled in brand-new bottles. 





Pecuutar name, isn’t itP What does Quink mean? 


Quink means a Quick-Drying and NON-CLOGGING ink 
that’s better than any ink you ever wrote with before. 


HOW BETTER? 
j Ris Quink will keep moist longer 
“~ on the pen point than com- 
mon ink. 
DND Quink will dry 31% faster 
~~ on paper than common ink. 
3p Quink makes your Desk 
~~ Set far more efficient. Leave 
your pen in your Desk Set Satur- 
day noon and Monday morning 
you will find the point moist and 
ready for immediate writing — 
without jerking. 
4iu Quink is a Non-Clogging 
ink—actually cleans pens as 
they write. 


The use of this ink will make any pen work better than 


common ink. 


Quink is a triumph in chemistry research. Ask for Quink 
if you want better ink. Small sample bottle free to the 


skeptical. 
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THE PARKER PEN CO., Dept. T-10, JANESvVILLE, Wis. 


Makers of the famous PARKER DUOFOLD pens, pencils and desk sets 
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ANIMALS 


Babe & Chimpanzee 


Nine months ago Dr. Winthrop Niles 
Kellogg, professor of experimental psy- 
chology at Indiana University, got a year’s 
leave of absence, moved to Orange Park, 
Fla., with his wife and 1o-month-old son, 
From his friend Professor Robert Mearns 
Yerkes of the Yale Experimental Station 
he borrowed a 74-month-old chimpanzee. 
He clothed his chimpanzee in cap, jumper 
and diaper, fed it with his child, kept it in 
the baby’s room, where it spent long hours 
playing on the floor with Junior Kellogg. 

For nine months babe & chimpanzee 
were inseparable. They quarreled oc- 
casionally, but not often. Together they 
learned to wear shoes, eat with a spoon, 
drink from a glass, use a rake & hoe, untie 
a slip-knot. When the chimpanzee was 
scolded it cried like a baby. Soon both 
learned to understand a few words. At 
first the chimpanzee understood better 
than the baby. When Dr. Kellogg left the 
room the chimpanzee remembered for 30 
minutes which door he used; the child 
forgot after five minutes. When Dr. Kel- 
logg called, the chimpanzee was the first 
to answer. 

Last week Dr. Kellogg completed a com- 
prehensive series of tests, reported on his 
experiment to the Mid-Western Psycho- 
logical Association at its meeting in 
Bloomington, Ind. The tests tended to 
show that most of the behavior of both 
human and simian infants is not natural 
but acquired through teaching. The chim- 
panzee, having a shorter life-span, de- 
velops more rapidly than a human being. 


Y 

















Maine’s Lobsters 


As the cod is to Massachusetts and the 
shad to Delaware, so is the lobster to 
Maine. Found only on the Atlantic coast 
from Henley Harbor, Labrador, to Cape 
Hatteras, N. C., the American lobster 
(Homarus americanus) is at its best off 
the coast of Maine, grows larger than its 
cousins down South. This advantage, 
upon which Maine’s lobster industry was 
built, last week threatened to ruin it. 
Lobstermen setting their traps for the new 
season with halibut, herring and codfish 
heads anxiously questioned one another 
for news from Washington, where Maine’s 
Congressmen Wallace Humphrey White 
Jr. and John Edward Nelson were pressing 
for passage of a bill to save the ailing busi- 
ness. 

Maine’s law forbids the taking of lob- 
sters under 10} in. from nose-tip to tail- 
tip. At that size a female lobster is about 
six years old, has usually spawned be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 eggs for the 
propagation of her race. But all other 
lobster States and Canada permit the 
taking of g-in. lobsters. To prevent the 
importation of g-in. Canadian lobsters 
Congressmen White & Nelson would set 
104 in. as the minimum legal length for 
all lobsters entering the U.S. That Maine 
needs such a law is suggested by the fact 
that the price of lobsters dropped from 
6o¢ per lb. three years ago to 25¢ last win- 
ter. It costs a Maine lobsterman 20¢ per 
Ib. to catch a lobster. Canada’s industry 
is government-subsidized, and its lobsters 
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enter the U. S. duty free. Though Cana- 
dian lobsters grow as large as Maine’s, im- 
mature ones are caught under a law which 
provides for two months of intensive fish- 
ing, then a ten-month closed season. 

Maine lobstermen say other U. S. lob- 
sters are inferior to theirs. Maine lob- 
sters are sturdy, cannibalistic, pugnacious. 
They will stand on their hind claws, lift 
their fore claws and strike out like boxers. 
They molt three or four times a year. 
After a young lobster has cast its shell it 
turns around and eats it. After some 23 
molts the shell is tough, the lobster con- 
siders himself a man and goes off in search 
of a batch of eggs to fertilize. In the win- 
ter lobsters live in mud at the bottom of 
the sea five or six miles from shore. In 
April and May they move shoreward to 
feed. In its old age a lobster may reach 
the length of 23.75 in., as did one caught 
off the New Jersey coast in 1897, weight 
34 lb. In his Historia de Gentibus Sep- 
tentrionalibus (Rome, 1555), Olaus Mag- 
nus states that between the Orkneys and 
the Hebrides lived lobsters large enough 
to squeeze a swimmer to death 


“Om UF 
Prix de Rome 


Henri E. Chabanne of Tompkins Cor- 
ners, N. Y. won the Prix de Rome award 
in landscape architecture last week for 
his solution of the problem: “The de- 
velopment of an addition to a private es- 
tate.” The announcement caused excite- 
ment because Landscape Architect Cha- 
banne never went to Yale, has nothing to 
do with the Yale School of Fine Arts. He 
isa graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been working for a year with 
the Taconic State Park Commission at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Yale made up for this in the other de- 
partments. The Prix de Rome in Archi- 
tecture went to George Nelson of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. The Prix de Rome in 
Sculpture went to Robert Johnson Mc- 
Knight of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
The Prix de Rome in Painting went to 
James Owen Mahoney Jr. of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, making the eighth 
successive year that Yale has won the 
painting award. 

For many years students of rival acad- 
emies have referred to the Prix de Rome 
painters as “Little Savages” (Time, May 
19, 1930, May 18, 1931). By this they 
refer to Yale’s Leffingwell Professor of 
Painting & Design, bristle-lipped Eugene 
Francis Savage, a muralist best known as 
the decorator of that amazing fane, the 
Elks National Memorial in Chicago. Pro- 
lessor Savage is an active member of the 
Fine Arts committee of the American 
Academy in Rome. Almost all recent win- 
ners of the Prix de Rome have painted in 
the manner of Eugene Francis Savage. 
Finding little in their own time to inter- 
est them, “Little Savages” paint greenish, 
Many-muscled nudes in extravagant atti- 
tudes before Italianate backgrounds of 
rolling hills, almond blossoms, firmly white 

uscan oxen, 
we jeathorities deny that Professor 

- Mas any particular influence over 
the Prix de Rome and its winners. They 
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THE CAMERA FOR 
SUPERIOR PICTURES 





Believe it or mot... . 


“They wouldn’t sit still long enough 
for another camera” says Mr. Lyn- 
wood M. Chase of Swansea, Mass. 
“Being able to see them in the 
Graflex focusing hood was the only 
thing that made it possible to get 


> 


these friskies in the same picture”. 










Give yourself the thrill of owning and 
using a Graflex!—the simply operated camera. 


Featured by Best Dealers 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 14, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Please send to name and address on margin of this page, 
illustrated booklet titled ‘‘Why a Graflex?” 
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FOR THE 100% SHAVE* 


THE 20-BLADE CLIP IS 


SEALED 


ACUTELY KEEN, OIL COATED BLADES, 
SEALED IN METAL CYLINDER. ENTIRE 
CLIP SLIPS INTO RAZOR. EDGES UN- 
TOUCHED TO THE INSTANT YOU SHAVE 













*ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 


35% 


KEEN BLADES 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25 % 
ECONOMY 25% 


5% 
5% 
5% 


EASY TO CLEAN 
REACHES UNDER NOSE 
COMPACT 


TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE FEATURES. 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU HOW IT OPERATES. AT 


LEADING DEALERS, $5.00 (INCLUDES CLIP OF 20 BLADES) | 





MAGA ZINE 
RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 


PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK ~- TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 
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point out that Professor Savage is a very 
intermittent teacher at Yale, and that, 
though a trustee, Professor Savage is not 
a member of the Prix de Rome jury. The 
eight consecutive winners were really stu- 
dents under Professors Edwin C. Taylor 
and Deane Keller (a “Little Savage” in 
1926) who teach the way Professor Sav- 
age paints. 

James Owen Mahoney Jr., latest winner, 
was born in Dallas 24 years ago, graduated 
from Southern Methodist University be- 
fore going to Yale. Twice he has won 
prizes for the Beaux Arts Ball program 
cover. His winning canvas is entitled Sun- 
day Afternoon. It shows a U. S. family 
of the Iron Stag era grouped round a 
little ornamental fountain on a croquet 
lawn. The models this time have all their 
clothes on. The painting has considerably 
more humor than most Prix de Rome 
projects. But there remain the same studio 





International 


James OwEN MAHONEY Jr. 
. still a little Savage. 
attitudes of the figures, the same theatri- 


cal treatment of background. Critics 
found it still a little Savage. 


To those who saw the work of other | 


candidates from other schools there could 


| be no suggestion that the jury (Artists | 
Barry Faulkner, Allyn Cox, Ezra Winter, | 


James Monroe Hewlett, Abram Poole, 
Gari Melchers) was biased in its decision. 
The Yale School of Fine Arts may be imi- 
tative, slightly archaic, but it does give 
its pupils a knowledge of drawing and the 
use of paint apparently unequalled in 
other college art schools. 

Unique Growth 

In Boston last week a congress of art 
directors from all over the U. S. assem- 
bled in the Museum of Fine Arts to dis- 
cuss their problems and their prospects. 
They were told that new art museums, 
despite Depression, continue to sprout 
like mushrooms over the continent. Said 
Director Laurence Vail Coleman: 

“A new museum is established every 
fortnight and a new museum building 
erected every 15 days. This has been 
going on for at least a decade. Small cities 
take a conspicuous part in this growth.” 
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HAPPIER | 
FOURSOME 


IF someone in your favorite foursome 
has a habit of crabbing and growling, 
may we make one suggestion? See that 
all four members tee off with an In. 
ported Dunlop. Some time during the 
round each of the aforesaid gentlemen 
will hit his Imported Dunlop witha 
good solid swing. There'll be a conf. | 
dence-giving “click”. From that time 
on that player will be a new man. He'll 
know he is playing a golf ball with 
distance, accuracy, controllability on 
the green—he’ll feel the difference, | 
At your pro’s—now only 85¢. New 
weight (1.68-1.62) mesh molded , 
and max-marked for greater visibility, 











IMPORTED 


DUNLOP 
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Wisconsin’s New Fight 

In the seven years he has been presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, ur- 
bane Glenn Frank has more than once 
been in danger of being caught in com- 
pany with the wrong set of principles. 
Elected as a progressive to revitalize a 
reactionary institution, he soon found 
himself at odds with other Wisconsin 
progressives. Soon after young Philip Fox 
La Follette was elected Governor in 1930 
—and while he was still a member of the 
university’s faculty—he accused President 
Frank of failure to eliminate “deadwood” 
from the faculty, of extravagance, * of not 
paying enough attention in the agricul- 
tural school to the farmers’ problem of 
marketing. Since then President Frank 
has been attacked bitterly and often for 
not being progressive enough by Progres- 
sive Editor William Theodore Evjue of 
the Capital Times, La Follette organ. But 
last week President Frank and Governor 
La Follette again found themselves pro- 
gressive bedfellows, with President Frank 
springing nimbly to their common defense. 

The man who put President Frank back 
in the progressive bed was a vocal young 
editor named John Bowman Chapple, 
whose Ashland Daily Press is one of the 
loudest denouncers of La _ Follettism. 
Young Mr. Chapple became Pink, not in 
the radical West, but at conservative Yale 
University. 
Yale in 1924, he went further East, to 
Russia, returned with his political com- 
plexion bright Red. But a few years’ dis- 
tance changed it back again. Now he mor- 








After being graduated from 


tally hates & fears anything touched with | 


Red as a triple threat against morals, re- 
ligion and the U. S. economic system. Last 


month Editor Chapple decided to run for | 


the U. S. Senate as a Republican stalwart. 
He went to the White House and got 
Herbert Hoover’s blessing. He stumped 
the State against what he calls “the La 
Follette racket,” charging that the Gov- 
ernor and his brother Senator Robert 
(“Young Bob’) were trying to establish 
state socialism. Soon he turned on the 
university, accused President Frank of 
“undermining the American home and 
moral code.” He said faculty “pinks” 
were turning the campus into a hotbed | 
of Communism, sowing seeds of atheism 
and free love. With the university issue 
threatening to become the basis of this 
year’s political campaign and the La Fol- 
lette press suddenly silent about the insti- 
tution, President Frank refused “to dig- 
nify absurdity by a reply.” 

Last week he changed his mind. Calling 





faculty & students together for a special | 


convocation, he sharply defended the 
American Civil Liberties 
point of the Chapple attack), called atten- 
tion to the fact that 80% of Wisconsin’s 
8,000 students are members of some de- 
Nomination or have expressed 
preference for certain churches. Said he: 
“The University of Wisconsin is under 
Constitutional mandate to observe a theo- 
logical neutrality as it is under mandate 
—— 


*That year Wisconsin paid $1,641.30 for the 
wpkeep of the Frank automobile (Lincoln). 
overnor. La Follette drove a Ford. 
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But the slower ee more certain destruc- 
tion of vital parts caused by faulty lubrica- 
tion is equally disastrous, and goes on 
unseen, often unheard. A survey reveals an 
annual penalty of millions of dollars for too 

quickly worn or burned-out bearings—proof 
that the average motorist is unable to dis- 
tinguish between quality oils and greases 
and the kind that starves the bearings and 
wears them out. 


Now one brand, Quaker State, offers clear 
evidence of supe r-quality. Read the “Quaker 
Statement” at the right. Surely oils and 
greases good enough to insure are the ones 
for your car! 


Drain and refill with Quaker State today! 
Equip your car with the useful lubrication 
guide and Chek-Chart called “Roll-o-Miles,” 
which helps you to be certain your car gets 
the right lubrication at the right time in the 
right places. The Quaker State Insured 
Guarantee is .F ree. 


Why not send the coupon now? Begin to 
enjoy carefree motoring with Quaker State. 


Listen in on coast-to-coast broadcast of 
SS QUAKER STATE'S CAREFREE PROGRAM— 


learn about Quaker State's unusual freeoffer. 


QUAKER 


MOTOR 





OILS AND 


SUPERFINE 





THE 
QUAKER STATEMENT 


THE LUBRICANTS 


1 «= Perfected motor oils and greases 
to meet full requirements of all sea- 
sons for each part of every make of car. 


2 «= Motor oil made from 100% Penn- 
sylvania crude oil: so pure it does not 
require acid treatment which lessens 
an oil’s oiliness. 

3 = By costly, extra refining processes, 
Quaker State removes the quart of 
thin, useless oil of little or no lub- 
ricating value—which remains in 
every gallon of ordinary motor oil— 
and replaces this waste with a quart 
of rich, full-bodied lubricant. Four 
full quarts of genuine, heat-resisting 
lubrication in every gallon. 


THE PROPOSITION 
I = Because your car will not operate 
without oil and grease, you face a 
choice of brands. 






2 «- Brands differ greatly in quality; 
we urge that you use Quaker State, 
but we do not attempt to prove its 
superiority by claims alone. Instead 
we say: 

3 = If you will use only Quaker State 
lubricants in your car, adopt the 
Quaker State Plan of Lubrication 
and equip your car with ‘Roll-o- 
Miles”’ at $3.50, we will supply you 
with a One Year Guarantee insured 
in The Travelers Indemnity Company 
of Hartford, Conn., which agrees to 
pay the customary cost of repairing 
or replacing any burned out and in- 
operative bearings resulting from 
faulty or insufficient lubrication. 


~ TATE 


GREASES 


ae ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


“Roll-o-Miles” 


Send me 


Ne ee a ee 
AN EXTRA QUART Address 
OF INSURED 2 ee 


LUBRICATION 
IN EVERY GALLON 


Make of Car.. 


Factory or Serial No... 


QUAKER STATE OLL REFINING CO., 


Please send your free booklet, 


As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. 


Oil City, Pa. Dept. D-3 


“The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 


(Duty and taxes extra in Canada.) 


and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 


ee a 


...Year of Model... 


Brand of oil I am now using....................... 
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“What floor,sir ?” 


J did. want to exchange this hat, but — 
vad bien, so af the Dug Department.” 


This victim of a “bargain rush” now knows something about the hustle 
and speed of modern retailing. However, within the organization itself, 
activities are controlled through a rigid system of inter-departmental 
reports and records. Such a system should act as the “pulse” of the busi- 
ness, indicating at all times the exact condition of each department. For 
forms, billheads, slips, statements, memos, records, reports, letterheads 
and envelopes, ADIRONDACK BOND exactly meets the requirements. 
Twelve distinctive colors and white, for easy identification; unusual 
strength for rough usage, surfaced-sized for 
better printing and writing and so econom- 
ical that substantial savings are possible. 
ADIRONDACK is the bond paper for 
more efficient office systems. Standardize 


andeconomize with ADIRONDACK BOND. 


Address all requests to Sales Department 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY SEND FOR 


220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. THIS 
PORTFOLIO 
Branch Sales Offices: We have prepared this special 
_ portfolio on ADIRONDACK 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOND in Retail Merchandising. 
A request, on your letterhead, 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH will bring you a copy. 


ADIRONDACK BOND 
‘Ar INTERNATIONAL Value 





to observe political neutrality. In the 
hands of cowards and weaklings this cop. 
stitutional provision can become an alibj 
for an academic timidity that is reluctant 
to deal honestly with those issues of poli- 
tics, economics and religion that are 
loaded with the dynamite of current in. 
terest. 

“(The charges are an] insincere, u- 
principled and dishonest campaign of de- 
liberate slander ... by a little handful 
of ambitious men who seem quite willing 
to stab the State’s greatest institution in 
the back if they think they might thereby 
advance their personal or political for. 
tunes.” 


To President Frank’s support against 


Chapple of Yale promptly went the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s undergraduate 
Daily Cardinal. Stated the Cardinal: “We 
have absolute and definite proof that the 


university is being used as a_ political | 
football by John B. Chapple and the Re- | 


publican party officials.” 
But ambitious Editor Chapple declared 


that President Frank had been “smoked | 


out.” 


Chicago’s New Films 


Since last autumn, when President Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins effected sweep- 
ing changes in the University of Chicago's 
system (TIME, Jan. 4), some 2,200 edu- 
cators have made inquiries about the ex- 
periment, asked for syllabuses on the 
new courses. But few of the other insti- 
tutions had the laboratory equipment or 
the trained teachers that Chicago pos- 
sessed and its courses required. Last week 
President Hutchins took steps to increase 
Chicago’s usefulness. 

Next October Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc. (subsidiary of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.) will offer for sale a set 
of 20 one-reel sound pictures produced in 
the Physical Sciences Department at Chi- 
cago. The pictures will show detailed 
scientific experiments, synchronized with 
lectures by Chicago professors. Subjects 
include: the flow of protoplasm in plant 
& animal life, the excavations of Nineveh 
and Megiddo, the heartbeat of a dog. 
Price for the set will be $1,400 including 
projector. The university will receive no 
profit beyond publicity. Not intended to 
take the place of professors or to reduce 
teaching time, the films are planned as 
addenda to regular instruction in institu- 
tions of limited facilities. Production of 
the first films will begin immediately. 
Later, other departments will be filmed. 

Said President Hutchins: “Although 
there have been many educational films 
before, this is the first organized large: 
scale effort on the part of a single unl 
versity to make them.* And it fits very 
nicely into what you might call our ‘ex 
perimental tradition.’ But we aren't g0- 
ing into the entertainment business. We 
aren’t try ing to jazz up education. 


*Erpi hes been making educational pictures for 
two years, illustrating important lectures by uni- 
versity professors. Some of the subjects: Dr. Ar 
nold Gesell of Yale on the study of infant be- 
havior, Chicago’s Professor Guy Thomas Buswell 
on individual differences in mathematical com- 
ception, Dr. Charlotte Biihler of the University 
of Vienna on child growth; fast-motion pictures 
of plant growth and fertilization; micro-photo- 
graphs of blood circulation. Other makers 0 
educational cinemas are Fox Film Corp. and the 
University Film Foundation of Harvard. 
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Only a fine 


TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“TimeE brings all things.” 





CaM Cv a can posers 


take fine movies 


The Filmo 70-D, here pictured, is the master of all personal 
movie cameras. Three-lens turret bead. Seven speeds. Variable 
viewfinder. In Sesamee-locked Mayfair case, $245 and up. 
Other Filmos as low as $92. Filmo Projectors, $150 and up 


SS &@ ® 


Se old rime of Simple Simon fishing 
with too little water still has its appli- 
cation today. The results, in any line, can 
be no better than the equipment used. 

Experienced amateur movie-makers 
know that Filmo Personal Movie Cameras 
and Projectors mean fine movies because 
they are built by Bell & Howell, for 25 
years the makers of the preferred profes- 
sional movie equipment used in Holly- 
wood and in every picture-producing 
center throughout the world. 

If you're interested in making movies 
of your family, your vacation, your sports 
...and you will be when you know the 
possibilities .. . mail the coupon.— And 
see the nearby Filmo dealer. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Made by the World's Leading Manufacturers of Fine 
Professional and Personal Motion Picture Equipment 
BELL & HOWELL CO., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Est. 
1907, Filmo Cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) 
in the yellow box, obtainable everywhere. Filmo Cam- 
etas and Projectors may be equipped (under license of 
the Eastman Kodak Company) for Kodacolor movies 

in full color. 


. 
POOR Rete esse eeeeeeeeeee CORR R eee eee eeeeseseeeeeee . 


° 
le . : 

Bell & Howell Co., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please send me your book on personal movie making 


and equipment: ‘What You See, You Get 
Street Address 





AMATEUR _ EASE 











In New York Harbor aboard a ferry 
boat, Harold Donahue and John Cusack, 
brokers, eyed a man of scholarly mien for 
a long time. They approached the man, 
peered into his face. ‘“You’re Stalin!” 
accused Broker Donahue. The man pro- 
tested that he was Dr. Cornelius Mezei, 
pathologist of Sea View Hospital. “You’re 
Trotsky!” contradicted Broker Cusack, 
grasping Dr. Mezei firmly by the cravat. 
When the boat docked, Brokers Donahue 
& Cusack turned their find over to Fed- 
eral agents, who promptly released him. 
Said Dr. Mezei: “They wanted to see my 
passport. They said they were Secret 
Service men. I never carry a passport on 
the ferry.” 








Ventriloquist 

In St. Paul, because he was unable to 
collect a $15 judgment from David Gil- 
man, theatre manager, Kenneth Spencer, 
ventriloquist, marched across the street 
from the theatre, made his dummies en- 
gage in a dialog anent the integrity of 
Manager Gilman. Chirped Dummy Spen- 
cer: “Say, Gilman, when are you going to 
pay me? 

Dummy Gilman: “Times are tough; $15 
is a lot to get together at once.” 

Dummy Spencer: “Nertz!” 

Ventriloquist Spencer was told to move 
on. 





Inferior 

In Minneapolis, A. K. Johnson sued 
Mrs. Vera L. Ferrin for $65,000, alleging 
that she was responsible for an automobile 
crash which left him with an inferiority 
complex. 








500 ¢ 

In Manhattan, irked because Magis- 
trate Renaud fined him $5 for infraction 
of a parking ordinance, Frank Shapiro, 
salesman, paid the fine in pennies. 


Handyman 


In Peekskill, N. Y., planning to paint | 
his house, William P. Nabal borrowed a | 


blow-torch to remove old paint. Absorbed 
in the operation of the blow-torch, Wil- 
liam P. Nabal burnt off paint, clapboards, 
wall, house and all, returned the borrowed 
blow-torch. 





Detective 

In Wilmington, N. C., Deputy Sheriff 
C. T. Hargrove studied and studied to 
solve the murder of Richard Lacewell, a 
Negro found shot to death. He remem- 
bered a detective story sleuth who de- 
duced his man from the picture of the 
slayer that the dead man’s eyeballs had 
retained. Sleuth Hargrove photographed 
the dead man’s eyes, enlarged the photo- 
graphs, beheld a likeness of another 
Negro, one Tyman Graham. Confirming 
science, Suspect Graham confessed. Said 
Sleuth Hargrove: “Knowledge is power,” 
not knowing that the human eyeball re- 
tains in death no picture whatever. 








‘STOP 
THE LEAKS! 


Theft --not necessarily 
pay-roll holdups-- but 
frequent losses of tools, 
roley-0 me) mab obebl-jel=ie mm o)uelen 
ucts--casts its reflec- 


1 (e}emme}e Mma elem o) ue) sham bole| 
loss statement. 


Keep out vagrants and 
control your exits and 
you will stop these 
leaks. To accomplish 
id obicwm bel-je-0) mr- bem. Celoleleyy 
Fence. 


Send Coupon below for 
free catalog. 


A\NCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send FREE CATALOG describing 
Anchor Fences 
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A WELCOME 
NEW COMFORT 


Many shaving creams will bring 
you comfort while you shave. But 
Squibb Shaving Cream is unique. 
For to this first comfort it adds a 
second one—natural ease and pli- 
ancy of the skin after shaving. 

A special ingredient in Squibb 
Shaving Cream supplies oils essen- 
tial to the comfort of the skin. It 
also acts as a lubricant -— making 
the razor cut easier and smoother. 
And you will always notice after a 
shave with Squibb’s that your face 
has a velvety feel and a clean, nat- 
ural appearance. 


Once they try it, most men pre- 
fer Squibb Shaving Cream. Ask 
your druggist for a free sample or 
send 10c for a generous guest-size 
tube to E.R.Squibb & Sons, Squibb 
Building, New York City. 








13 (non-alcoholic) FLAVORS 


Rye — Gin — Rum — Scotch — Cognac 





Bourbon — Vermouth — Cocktail 
Apricot — Grenarda — Mixed Fruits 
Creme de Cocoa — Creme de Menthe 


No 
Peeko flavors are marvelous 
reproductions of Happy, Bygone 
Days! FREE COCKTAIL BOOK 
gives all instructions and recipes. 
Pin $1.00 to this ad, check flavor. 
We mail at once, prepaid. 


Retailers write for Special Offer. 


PICHEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
85 Beekman St., New York City 


© Hunting-Fishing-Farming 
Properties in North Carolina at de- 


flated prices. For illustrated folders 
and terms write owner: 


North Carolina 
Joint Stock Land Bank 


Durham, North Carolina 


Mothersills. 


— ~~ = 


Just mix a jar with “a gallon of water.” 
aging — no fuss. 
=~ 


—_ 
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Guarantees Travel Comfort 


MTEC 


Native Opera 

Baritone Lawrence Tibbett will make 
himself a flat, broad nose next season. He 
will clap on a kinky black wig, cork his 
face. He will wear scarlet breeches, light 
blue coat, patent leather boots, brass spurs 
and swagger importantly around, showing 
off his pearl-handled revolver loaded with 
five ordinary bullets and a special silver 
one. All of a sudden he will hear the dis- 
tant beat of tom-toms, 72 to a minute, 
and he will start supposedly into a forest, 
spend his first bullet at thick of night on 
formless, bright-eyed creatures who will 
mock him. His second bullet will go for a 
Pullman porter, dead long before from a 
razor-slash in a crap game; his third for 
a prison-guard whose head he has already 
bashed with a shovel; his fourth and fifth 
for an auctioneer and a planter trying, he 
will imagine, to thrust him back into 
slavery. Rather than sacrifice himself at 
the command of a Congo witch-doctor he 
will shoot his sixth, silver bullet at a 
squirming, green-eyed crocodile. But other 
black men will come after him with silver 
bullets then, still beating their tom-toms. 
They will bring him out of the forest dead, 
all his fine clothes gone except for under- 
pants torn to look like a primitive breech 
cloth. It will be time then for people to 
decide whether or not Russian-born Louis 





Gruenberg has successfully translated 
Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones into 
opera. 


Last week it became known that Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera had decided 
to produce The Emperor Jones next sea- 
son, that Conductor Erich Kleiber had 
decided to give it at the Staatsoper in 
Berlin. In both places it will be staged 
with the chorus of pursuing savages 
grouped out of the audience’s sight at first, 
some underneath, some in front of the 
stage. As they draw nearer to Jones, first 
their hands will emerge, then their arms, 
then slowly their bodies. Jones’s encoun- 
ters in the forest will be shown on small, 
raised stages to indicate that they are 
taking place in his imagination. 

The music will make climactic use of the 
tom-tom beats conceived by Playwright 
O’Neill. There will be a few lyric moments 
at least, when Jones calls on the Lord to 
save him. No one would predict the rest 
last week. Composer Gruenberg wrote his 
Jazz-Suite and Enchanted Isle in ultra- 


modern vein but the score he wrote for’ 
Jack & the Beanstalk (Time, Nov. 30) | 


was as simple and childlike as John 
Erskine’s libretto. 

The Metropolitan’s financial woes have 
kept it prominently in the news all season 
and last week was no exception. The sub- 
scription sale opened for the shortened 
1932-33 season, went better than it has 
for 25 years. 
hill’s contract expired and as he announced 
his departure, his intention to enter mo- 
tion pictures, he took a parting thrust at 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza: ‘The 
Metropolitan is an Italian institution... . 
It needs a new American director, un- 
biased against Americans. . . .” 

Mr. Gatti became personal too: “He 
[Baritone Whitehill] asked me to give 


Baritone Clarence White- | 
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What I 
at Ive Been 
° ° J 9 
Missing! 

A easy chair, an icy drink and a news- 
paper—right out in your yard, under 

a shady tree! That’s the way to enjoy 

summer weather. 

Yes—you can thoroughly enjoy your- 
self—relax—and really feel good within 
the privacy of a Cyclone Fence. 

Have you discovered all of the possi- 
bilities of your yard? It can be the most 
pleasant part of your home—a shady 
haven of comfort and rest—if you keep the 
world out by fencing with Cyclone. Notres- 
passers—no burrowing dogs—no pests of 
any kind can pass this unclimbable barrier 
of steel. You and yours are always safe. 

Write us today and learn how easily 
privacy and protection can be secured. Our 
nation-wide service insures you speedy, 
economical erection—of copper-steel Cy- 
clone Chain Link Fence, galvanized by our 
| special process. For factory,club and school 








as well as home and estate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for interest- 
ing illustrated book. 

Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—bul 


fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fence 
Company and identified by this trademark, 


lone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF wureo fs) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
| STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland. Calif. 
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‘than during the past season. 


. able to offer him an engagement. . . 
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him a contract for next season with pos- 
sibly a larger number of performances 
ee Se 

very sorry to be unable to accede to his 
request, for two reasons: 1) because his 
vocal condition in the past few years was 
such that complaints had been made by 
patrons of the opera; 2) because, having 
reduced the duration of the season from 
24 to 16 weeks we already had enough 
contracts with other artists and were un- 
Three native operas besides The Em- 
peror Jones will soon be on the market. 
Merry Mount, an opera dealing with the 
conflict between Puritans and Cavaliers, 
will be given by the Metropolitan season 
after next. Rochester’s Howard Hanson 
wrote the music, Richard Leroy Stokes, 
critic of the defunct New York Evening 
World, the libretto. In Paris Alonzo 
(“Zo”) Elliott, the Yaleman who wrote 


“There’s a Long, Long Trail,”* is busy | 


making an opera out of Laurence Stallings’ 
& Maxwell Anderson’s rip-roaring What 
Price Glory? In Vienna Composer Robert 
Russell Bennett (Kansas City) will spend 
the summer writing music for a libretto 
by smart, versatile Robert A. Simon of 
The New Yorker. Maria Malibran, an 
oldtime Spanish prima donna, will be the 
heroine. The scene will be downtown 
Manhattan in the early 19th Century. 
“Pet Puppies” 
Berlin’s leading functionaries gathered 
proudly a month ago to celebrate with 





music and speeches the soth birthday of | 


their city’s great Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Conductor Wilhelm Furtwangler turned | 
change, | 


around to the audience for a 
started to talk. The audience shifted un- 
comfortably. This was no happy ending 
toa happy occasion. The conductor was 
praising his own orchestra at the expense 
of others. His auditors were startled when 
he referred to U. S. orchestras as “Luxu- 
shunde [pet puppies] which one keeps 
without inner necessity.” 

The speech started a great how-do-you- 
do in Berlin. The newspapers rebuked 


Herr Furtwangler for making unnecessary, | 
unfriendly remarks. The U. S. Embassy | 


protested to the German Foreign Office. 
Last week steam from the Berlin tea- 
pot reached the U. S. The pet puppy meta- 
phor was headlined in the news, vigorously 
attacked. People who remembered the cir- 
cumstances of Herr Furtwingler’s New 
York Philharmonic engagement were in- 
clined to dismiss his statement as a case 
ot wounded vanity. His first U. S. con- 
certs (1924-25) were brilliant. But after 
Toscanini came he let himself be heckled 
by adverse press criticism, lost his confi- 
dence, his force. At the end of his 1926- 
27 engagement he was not invited to re- 


turn for the next season. He has been in- | 


vited since then, by the Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, but he has 


been quoted as saying he will never return | 


until the “Toscanini menace” has ended. 


Toscanini and Furtwangler were at Bay- | 
teuth together last summer (TIME, Aug. | 


3). Out of many unpleasant stories came 
oscanini’s statement that he 
hever return there. 


eee 


*T » . + | 
Tie erred when it accepted New Haven 


chit-chat, attributed “The Long, Long Trail” to 


the late E 


keep (Time, March 28). 





would | 


“dward J. Moriarty, New. Haven bar- | 
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thrown by the broadcasting equipment 


The radio entertainer may be 


—unless it’s Western Electric quality Wx 


To get on the air right is to half win the race for attention. 
Many a star performer falls down because the sending apparatus 
is not all it should be. About 200 leading broadcasting stations are 
using Western Electric equipment, supplied by Graybar. They know 


that natural toned broadcast is necessary to your full enjoyment of 


& 


a program. \@ua Western Electric’s leadership in this field is 


the result of more than fifty years’ pioneering. It was a logical step 
from making telephones to making microphones and amplification 
control equipment. Drawing on its experience in manufacturing sound 
transmission apparatus for the Bell System, A Western Electric 
made the first successful talking picture equipment. It has also been 


foremost in radio telephony for aviation, police and marine uses. 


Western Eleciric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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Vacation in California 


Play in 


This is California’s greatest vacation 





year. And costs are cut way down. 





Come by train at lowest roundtrip 





fares in history. Or come by auto. Or 
by steamship through Panama Canal. 








However you like best to spend a 
summer—playing hard outdoors, or 
loafing for your healthy tan—Cali- 
fornia is a thrilling vacationland. 
This year we’ve added 
some special thrills: 
See the Tenth Olym- 
pics. See the I.C.A.A. 
A. A. and the British- 
American Games. See 
the colorful Shrine Con- 
clave, and many other | 
picturesque events. : 
And play in San Fran- 
cisco. The city within a 
Golden Gate that is dif- 
ferent from every other 
famous city anywhere in the world! 
Play at the Beach and in fabulous 
Golden Gate Park. Take your choice 
of dozens of sporty golf courses, and 
sail great San Francisco Bay. Explore 
the largest Chinatown outside of 
China, and the long Embarcadero with 
its ships and men from far away 


— are the thrills in store for you in San Francisco. 

i the I.C.A.A.A.A. meet, July 1-2, the British-Ameri- 

can games, August 14, the great Shrine celebration, s July 

26-28. And see California’s most varied vacation 
Srom San Francisco—in the center. 





San Francisco’s Chinatown. A city 
that came across the sea. 


. Dance to celebrated 
orchestras (in the town 
where jazz was born). 
Climb high, towered 
hills in cable cars; look 
out on ‘half of California: 
And see the Presidio and 
Mission Dolores—whence, 
in a sense, our whole Pacific Coast 
Empire sprang... 

Thousands come every summer to 
San Francisco...to recoup the smile 
that months of work wears off. And 
you'll be glad all your life, if you 
come, too. 

It is a fascinating city, this center 
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Ten million laughing lights, light San Francisco nights. 














And every single one says: Play! 


of the whole California vacationland 
..and it is America’s coolest summer 
city. You'll find each summer day 
mild and invigorating; each night 
kept cool by soft sea breezes. 

Come this summer! 

Make this your best vacation! 

If you would like a free, illustrated 
book to help you plan your vacation, 
write Californians Inc., Room 1505, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Tell anyone to come here for a glori- 
ous vacation, but advise persons seeking 
employment not to come here at this time 
lest they be disappointed. 


Under the privileges of new, low summer roundtrip 
ares, San Francisco may be included wm 
any Pacific Coast ticket at little or no additional cost! 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


—— 





Bankers at Work 

How did Ivar Kreuger gull austere and 
powerful 0.5. bankers? Will any of these 
bankers who sold his securities and sat 
on his boards be tried for fraud or negli- 
gence? : 

Last week the second question was still 
unanswered. But much that may have 
an important bearing on it was revealed 
when the receiver for bankrupt Interna- 
tional Match held hearings in Manhattan 
in an attempt to learn just what the com- 
pany’s position was. Out of the testimony 
could be gathered the first detailed account 
of Ivar Kreuger’s manipulations. The 
whole afforded a remarkable close-up pic- 
iure of the U. S. banker at work. 

Who killed Cock Kreuger? What was 
the final thing which ran him to ground? 
Last week it became clear that his end was 
written when Sosthenes Behn, Chairman 
of International Telephone & Telegraph, 
with all the deliberateness of a Dane, re- 
fused to believe in the sly Swede; and 
when Gordon Rentschler, astute president 
of National City Bank, stood by Mr. Behn 
and asked Ivar Kreuger for facts, more 
facts, clearer facts. 

This final Kreuger chapter started in 
June 1931, when he sold control of L. M. 
Ericsson Telephone Co. to I. T. & T. He 
was given a down payment of $11,000,000 
and promised some I. T. & T. stock as 
soon as an audit was made. This audit 
was merely a routine matter so far as 
I. T. & T. was concerned. 

Up to Stockholm went the accountants 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co. After much 
investigation they cabled I. T. & T. that 
Ericsson’s cash account had been mis- 
represented, cheap foreign bonds being 
carried in the cash account at par value. 
In Manhattan Ivar Kreuger tried to pass 
this off. It was a mistake in translation he 
insisted. Oh yes, the bonds had been 
placed in lieu of cash but that was just a 
temporary loan Ericsson Telephone had 
made to Kreuger & Toll—he would soon 
put the cash back and take the bonds in 
return. And did not Sosthenes Behn see 
that Ivar Kreuger himself had guaranteed 
the Ericsson accounts? There was nothing 
to worry about. 

But Sosthenes Behn cared little for the 
guaranty he had been given. And neither, 
apparently, did his bankers, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and National City Bank. Soon Ivar 
Kreuger was closeted with National City’s 
Rentschler. After ten days of meetings 
Mr. Rentschler said that Ivar Kreuger 
would have to cancel the deal, give back 
the $11,000,000. These dollars I. T. & T. 
has yet to see. 

After his conferences with Kreuger, 
Banker Rentschler telephoned George 
Murnane, a partner in Lee, Higginson & 
Co., bankers for Kreuger’s International 
Match Corp. Lee, Higginson had just 
floated a $50,000,000 International Match 
debenture issue in the U. S. “for important 
new investments in Poland . . . and other 
purposes.” Banker Rentschler suggested 
that Banker Murnane ought to hear Kreu- 
gers explanation of the failure of the 
Ericsson deal. It was Sunday, Feb. 21. 
Banker Murnane went off to church, then 
summoned his good friend and partner 


Donald Durant who was personally very 
close to Ivar Kreuger. Together they went 
to the Kreuger penthouse at No. 791 Park 
Avenue. Asked for his explanation Herr 
Kreuger again muttered something about 
“an error in translation,” grew white, 
slumped into a chair. Bankers Murnane 
and Durant politely did not press the is- 
sue, calied a doctor, withdrew. If they 
smelled a rat they did not follow their 
noses. 

At last week’s hearing Banker Durant, 
face white, lips twitching, testified in a 
nervous voice regarding this interview. 
Spectators grew restless at the obvious 
suffering he was going through. Nerves 
almost cracked when on the street outside 





Acystone 


LEE, 


He was polite in a penthouse. 


HIGGINSON’S DURANT 


a tinnish German band struck up. Many 
times Banker Durant failed to remember 
things, always insisted that he and _ his 
partners had faith in Kreuger up to the 
time of his death. : 

Six days after the penthouse interview 
a $4,000,000 unsecured loan made to In- 
ternational Match by several big banks 
fell due. Ivar Kreuger admitted he could 
not pay it. National City Bank, despite 
its recent experience in the Ericsson deal, 
offered to renew. S. Sloan Colt, president 
of Bankers Trust Co., renewed the loan 
after a cursory glance at a forecast of 
International Match’s income. On _ the 
forecast were two items which should 
already have been collected by Interna- 
tional Match. Neither had been received 
but that was not commented upon. No 
willing renewer, however, was Pittsburgh’s 
Union Trust Co., the “Mellon Bank.” 
Union Trust insisted on cash & collateral. 
On Feb. 27 the $4,000,000 loan was re- 
duced $200,000 and 350,000 shares of 
Diamond Match Co. were put up as col- 
lateral. Last week this block of stock still 
had a market value of $4,550,000. 

None of the Lee, Higginson partners 
who testified last week admitted that they 
had felt any alarm over the coincidence 
of irregularities in the Ericsson deal and 





International Match’s inability to pay a 
$4,000,000 loan although its 1931 income 
had been reported at $20,000,000. Last 
week they seemed to listen with surprise 
to the description of International Match’s 
bookkeeping as given by James Naumburg 
Rosenberg, counsel for the receiver. 
Between 1923 and 1931 International 
Match sold $169,890,000 worth of securi- 
ties in the U. S. A $15,000,000 debenture 
issue was retired at over par, so that 
$154,000,000 was actually invested in the 
company. Last week the market value of 
this $154,000,000 was $1,787,000. Prac- 
tically all of the money received was trans- 
ferred to Europe and used by Herr Kreu- 
ger as he saw fit. Not until last week did 
Lee, Higginson & Co.’s partners hear that 
International Match’s chief assets are 


$75,000,000 owed it by little known Conti- 
Investment 


nental Co. of Liechtenstein 








SOSTHENES BEHN 


Tt took a Dane to catch a Swede 


and $15,000,000 by Garanta Co. of Hol- 
land. Apparently both these companies 
used the money to some extent to buy 
properties for Swedish Match Co. They 
paid interest to International Match on a 
sliding scale, the scale being just large 
enough so that International Match would 
appear to earn its dividend. One year the 
“interest” went as high as 24%. 

In addition to this remarkable book- 
keeping method which mulcted Interna- 
tional Match for Swedish and also gave 


Ivar Kreuger immense sums of money 
to use as he wished, two other frauds 
were shown. 1) International Match 
bought $50,000,000 worth of German 


bonds which were placed in a Kreuger- 
controlled bank for safekeeping. A few 
weeks ago these bonds turned up in Stock- 
holm where they had been used by Ivar 
Kreuger for a personal loan. 2) Many of 
International Match’s so-called conces- 
sions were false. On the stand last week 
Fred Allen, large senior New York partner 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., looking 25 Ib. 
lighter in the past two months, testified 
that so far only the Turkish concession 
(made in 1930) and the Guatemalan have 
been found to be real. 

Most fanciful .of all were concessions 
listed as “X,” “Y” and “Z.” Lee, Hig- 
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The Arircteacrat af Ronds | 


If a gem worthy of being 
set in an ornament of 
gold be set in lead, 

neither tinkles nor shines; 
the blame belongs to the 


setter. 
—HITOPADESA 


Or its modern version would 


read “If a well written busi- 
ness letter is typed on a low 
grade bond paper it is nei- 
ther impressive nor con- 
” Why not choose 
Lancaster Bond, “The Aris- 


tocrat of Bond Papers,” for 


vincing. 


the fine “gold setting” of your 
business or professional cor- 


respondence paper? 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


@ Lancaster Bond is a 100% rag content bond 
paper. Its rich “feel,” beautiful white ripple 
surface and impressiveness easily distinguish 
it as “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” Write to 
Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 
for latest sample book. 


Giis ERT 





Lancaster Bond is now 
obtainable in conven- 
ient Executive Cabi- 
nets, with envelopes to 
match from the Kala- 
mazoo Stationery 
Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 














TIME 


ginson were content with Kreuger’s 
story that these assets must remain 
anonymous for high diplomatic reasons. 
In 1931, when President Joseph R. Swan 
of Guaranty Co. asked for detailed infor- 
mation, Herr Kreuger reported about 
$70,000,000 invested in “X,” “Y” and “Z” 
but still insisted on anonymity. Last week 
it was revealed that X stood for Italy, 
Y for Spain, Z for Diamond Match Co. 


But the “concessions” did not exist, the 
$70,000,000 “investment” was pure false- 
hood. 








—e 


Return of Doherty 


A moonbeam, a birthday, a treasure 
chest, a skyscraper and a reality engaged 
Henry Latham Doherty of Cities Service 
Co. last week. 

After six years of “sick-leave” from di- 
rect command of Cities Service and Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., he decided to celebrate 
his 62nd birthday by returning and be- 
coming again the active executive head of 








Underwood & Underwood 
Henry LATHAM DOHERTY 


. had moonbeams for his birthday. 


both. Coincidental with his birthday was 
the opening of his new building in Man- 
hattan, “Sixty Wall Tower” (at No. 70 
Pine Street). The building cost $7,500,- 
000, stands on land of the same value. Its 
67 stories and gso-ft. height rank it as 
Manhattan’s third tallest. Notable inno- 
vation in it are double-deck elevators, one 
compartment of which stops at even floors 
the other at odd floors. 


A treasure chest bound in brass was 
given to Mr. Doherty by a representative 
of a Dutch bank at a large birthday lunch- 
eon in his honor. Hosts included Standard 
Oil’s Walter Clark Teagle, Westinghouse’s 
Andrew Wells Robertson, Consolidated 
Gas’s George Bruce Cortelyou. Speaking 
on economics, politics, education, Mr. 
Doherty was applauded when he said: 
“At the age of 62 I find myself with more 
plans and ambitions than I had at 22.’* 

Moonbeams entered the festivities that 
night. A mirror on the 64th floor and a 


? 


*At 22 Mr. Doherty was general manager for 
Columbus Gas Co. 
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Common Stocks 
and a Plan 


Durinc periods of depression the av- 
erage investor has opportunities which 
come only three or four times in his 
lifetime. A wise use of these oppor- 
tunities may mean fulfillment of his 
dreams of financial independence. 


@ We should like to send to every 
investor—large or small—a copy of a 
booklet which tells what the investor 
has reason to expect from a conserva- 
tive faith in the Law of Averages. 


@ This is the story of an investment 
in a broadly diversified selection of 
outstanding common stocks. It tells 
how an interest may be obtained in 
common stocks of not one or a few 
but of 34 great companies, the market 
value of whose outstanding common 
shares is approximately half the mar- 
ket value of the more than 800 com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


@ The booklet—A Participation in 
the Future of America—outlines a 
plan for the investor with $150, or 
the investor with $150,000. 


@ This plan should be of special in- 
terest to investors who seek reclama- 
tion of losses. NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956, pro- 
vide an interest in 34 great American 
corporations. These companies have 
more than 1500 subsidiaries and do 
business in virtually all parts of the 
world, 


@ A copy of A Participation in the 
Future of America may be obtained 
from the address below or through any 
of the more than 1600 investment 
houses and banks now distributing 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
COwned by a nation-wide group 
of investment houses) 


mertcdn 


SHARES 


LNorth 


TRUST 
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photoelectric cell were employed to carry 


Mr. Doherty’s voice by moonbeam power | 
to a microphone while he spoke over a | 
nationwide radio hookup, greeting the | 
members of Doherty’s Men’s Fraternity | 


(employes). More moonbeams were used 
to close a switch turning on the build- 
ing’s floodlights. 

The birthday, the moonbeams, the sky- 
scraper and treasure chest were pleasant 
things. The reality was not. It was the 
same reality which has caused many a 
semi-retired executive to return to his 
desk, including John North Willys, Errett 
Lobban Cord, Henry Holiday Timken, 


Otto Hermann Kahn. It was the reality | 
which has so upset Mr. Doherty’s fellow | 


utilitarian, Samuel Insull. 

Depression has not been without effect 
on Cities Service. Earnings for 1931, be- 
fore depreciation and depletion, were 
$18,165,000 against $46.423,000. After all 
charges, a deficit for the common stock 
resulted. Fixed charges and preferred 
dividends were just earned and fixed 
charges alone were covered with only 20% 
to spare. Last week Cities Service shares 
sold at $34 against this year’s high of $62. 
Its 5% bonds were at $32. Mr. Doherty, 
agreed Wall Street, has hard work ahead 
of him. 





Deals & Developments 


Postal Shift. Because of the outcry | 
that was raised at revelation of how 


Kreuger & Toll, acting with full legal 
rights, had shifted the collateral behind 
its bonds, the New York Stock Exchange 
lately passed a rule that it must be noti- 
fied immediately of such changes. More 
than two years ago Postal Telegraph & 
Cable made such a shift. It removed and 
retired Commercial Cable Co.’s _ first 
mortgage bonds and debenture stock, re- 
placing them with Commercial Cable un- 
secured notes. The amount involved was 
about $20,000,000. Leading statistical 
services have been aware of the change, 
as have sharp-eyed investors. The New 
York Stock Exchange has known of the 
shift for some time, has willingly told all 
inquirers about it. Last week the Ex- 
change’s bulletin said “notice has been re- 
ceived” of the change. Newspapers copied 
it. 

Postal Telegraph bonds, of which some 
$50,000,000 are outstanding, last week 
sold at 15¢ on the $1 against a 1932 high 
of 39¢. In 1931 the company had its 
gross business fall only 8% against the 
total drop of 16% in U. S. telegraph 
business but its cable and wireless busi- 
hess was off sharply. 

Last week Postal’s parent, International 
Telephone & Telegraph, made its 1931 re- 
port. Salient points: 1) Net income: $7.- 
654.000 against $13,750,000. 2) Tele- 
phones in the system ‘provided 59% of 
the gross revenue, increased from 688,000 
to 769.000. Of the gain 50,000 was from 
acquisition of the Rumanian system. 3) 
IT. & T.’s telephone business is dis- 
tributed as follows: South America. 
53.4%, Asia, 3.2°, Europe, 27.9%, North 


oT 


America (Mexico) 7.8%, West Indies, 


than double interest charges, last week I. 
bs & T.’s three bond issues sold at fore- 
odingly low prices of from 19¢ to 243¢ 








Although last year’s earnings were more 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


COMING EVENTS 


Coming events in industry throw significant shadows on the 
San Francisco metropolitan area. Eastern observers of business 
trends say that this region in the next decade will experience 


the greatest advance in the history of this country. Significant 


shadows are: Center of a consuming population of 12 millions e Cheapest 
power in the West (natural gas, electricity, oil) e Superior labor efficiency e 
Moderate living costs e Accessibility of raw materials e Established center of 


diversified industry e Gateway to the commerce of the Pacific e Seat of western 
banking and finance e 


Comprehensive analyses of all these factors have been made. 
The Crocker institutions will be glad to supply pertinent infor- 
mation to all concerns interested in the Empire of the West. 


Our information is derived from authentic sources and has 
been selected with the discrimination resulting from 62 years 
of broad regional banking activity throughout the West. 


Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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IRON FIREMAN 
now / 


Every pay that your boiler or furnace is 
operated without Iron Fireman automatic forced 
underfiring, you are losing money. The chances 
are you are paying 50 per cent more for heat units 
than you would pay if you had an Iron Fireman. 

Combined fuel savings of business men 

who have awakened to this opportunity 

for economy now total many millions of dollars 
annually. When Iron Fireman is installed in your 
own boiler room, you begin to share in these sav- 
. ings. And there are other savings, too: You save 
labor costs, you prevent smoke, you hold temper- 
atures and boiler pressure absolutely steady— 
automatically—a feature which may mean much 
added income both directly and indirectly. 
The Iron Fireman method is to get the facts 
by making a survey of your boiler room at our 
risk. With the facts before you it is easy to de- 
cide. Do not deny yourself this free service. Ask 
for a survey. Write, wire, or telephone. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 


Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


&)IRON 
FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 





Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
[ Send Literature. 
CD I request a survey of my heating plant. 


CD Residence CZ Industrial 


Name 


Address T3 





on $1 and the common stock below $5. In 
March it was reported in the Press that 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, chairman of 


Postal, director and big stockholder of 


| I. T. & T., had fallen in his bathroom, 


hurt his head. Last week it was an open 
secret that Chairman Mackay still lay 


| abed, worried and fretful, may never at- 


tend another board meeting. 

“Other Income.” Mushrooms grow in 
dark, cool places. Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co. last week asked for permission 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities to rent a portion of one 
of its subway stations to a mushroom 
grower. No opposition developed. 

514¢. On April 1 the copper industry 
agreed on a new ratio of curtailment 
which brought production down to 20% 
of capacity. It takes copper 120 days 
from mine to market so the effect has not 
yet been felt. Last week copper dropped 
to 54¢ per lb., lowest price in history. 
Metal & Mineral Markets said nothing 
has occurred to bring on the present wave 
of pessimism. But observers thought that 
low prices, possibilities of complete shut- 


| downs, might influence Congress’ attitude 


| 


towards a copper tariff. 

Mirror to the Fight. Feelings run hard 
in the soft drink industry where brand- 
names and goodwill mean much. On every 
can of Pepsi-Cola is the following label: 

“$10,000 reward will be paid. . . for 


information leading to the detection of | 


any dealer substituting Pepsi-Cola for 
any other 5¢ drink.” 

Obvious reason for the label is to show 
that Pepsi-Cola is not being sold deliber- 
ately as a substitute for Coca-Cola. 
Coca-Cola Co. saw the label it scouted 
about, wrote Pepsi-Cola Co. last month 


that “your product . . . has been and is 


now being substituted and passed off for | 


Coca-Cola ... at ten Loft, six Happi- 
ness and seven Mirror stores. . . . This 
detection . . . entitles us to the reward 
. and we herewith . . . make demand 
upon you for the payment ... of the 
sum of $30,000.” 

Last fortnight Loft and Pepsi-Cola an- 
swered with $7,000,000 worth of damage 
suits, charging Coca-Cola has maliciously 
attempted to break Pepsi-Cola’s contracts, 
to hurt Loft’s business (Time, May 16). 
Last week the Mirror stores (operated by 
Loft) joined the fray and brought suits 
for $1,250,000 in damages. A million dol- 
lars was asked for general interference 


with the Loft-Mirror-Pepsi-Cola con- 
tracts, charging that Coca-Colans had 
bribed Mirror employes, had attacked 


Mirror’s stock, had interfered with cus- 
tomers, had stolen goods. The second suit 
for $250,000 was because of Coca-Cola’s 
letter to Pepsi-Cola which, said Mirror 
Stores, had injured its good name, credit, 


business. 





| Personnel 


Last week the following was news: 

Richard Whitney was re-elected, for the 
third time, 
York Stock Exchange. There was no 
opposition. Excerpt from the Exchange’s 
resolution: “Never before has a president 


When | 











to presidency of the New | 


of the Exchange been subjected to such a | 


trial . . . because never before has the 
modern business world passed through 
such a shattering convulsion.” 





BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


TS faultless attendance and 

genuine hospitality give 
even the most transient guest a 
sense of quiet comfort in the 
very midst of Philadelphia's 
social and business life. 
Rates consistent with present times 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 


General Manager 











CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


(Original Series) 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, 


evidencing the right of hold- 
ers of old series to exchange 
for Corporate Trust Shares, 
Accumulative Series, or Series 


AA, on a preferential basis, 
expire June 15, 1932. 


Authorized Distributors are 


now providing Warrants to 
holders, together with full 


details of the exchange. On 


your request, the undersigned 


will supply names of local 
Authorized Distributors. 


oo 
American Depositor Corporation 
Depositor 


120 Wall Street, New York 


—————————————————— 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


After 61 U. S. concerts, Jose Iturbi, 

sportive Spanish pianist, sailed for Europe 

© taking with him first U. S. citizenship 

pers, a Ford, a power plant for generat- 

| ing electricity and water, an electric re- 

frigerator, a set of bathroom fixtures. The 

' contrivances are for a home Iturbi is 
building in his native Valencia. 


® 











Heckled in the House of Commons for 
referring to “the late Mr. Fisher,” Lady 
Astor retorted: ‘When people leave this 
House they are dead to me!” Cried an- 
other female M. P.: “What about Lord 


Astor, your own husband?” Bound to 








British Illustrations 
Lorp & Lapy AsTorR 


She: “Oh, he’s practically dead most of 
the time!” 


win the argument Lady Astor found her- 
lf saying: “Oh, Lord Astor! He’s prac- 
tically dead most of the time!’’ 
Tn San Francisco Bernard Goldfish, 
brother of Film Producer Samuel Gold- 
wyn, had his name changed to Fish. He 
‘xplained that Brother Samuel had copy- 
righted the name Goldwyn, adopted after 
ie joined forces with Producers Archi- 
bald & Edgar Selwyn in 1916. A third 
brother, Ben Goldfish of Chicago, has 
already become Fish. 
A gift of $250,000 to establish and en- 
dow a school for Boy Scout leaders was 
made by Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff as a me- 
morial to her son the late Mortimer Leo 


Schiff, Kuhn, Loeb partner and Boy Scout 
president. 











° 


lll lay: Mrs, Oliver Hazard Perry 
Belmont, onetime wife of William Kis- 
sam Vanderbilt, in Paris, following a para- 
yuc stroke; Soprano Rosa Ponselle, in 
New Haven, Conn., following removal of 


a fibroid tumor; King Camp Gillette, 77, 
fazor tycoon, in Los Angeles. 
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BRONZE WELDING 


restores Costly Machine 
to service 


FLAW was discovered in a 

big rotary pump Casting. 
Replacement would have meant 
dismantling the entire unit, in- 
volving costly delay and con- 
siderable expense. 


At the suggestion of an experi- 
enced welder, Bronze welding 
was resorted to. Within an 
hour after the casting was pre- 
pared, the weld was completed 
and the pump again ready for 
service 





as good as new. 


Because their low melting points 
minimize or eliminate pre-heat- 
ing, Copper-alloy rods are ex- 
tensively used for the welding 
of cast, malleable and galva- 
nized iron, steel, Copper and 
Copper-alloys. Repair-welding 
with Bronze saves industry an 
immense sum annually in the 
speedy, economical reclamation 
of broken castings, ranging from 


small pipe-threading tools to 


immense heavy duty castings 
weighing hundreds of tons. And 
in many production processes 
Copper-alloy rods have been 
found ideal for oxy-acetylene 
and electric welding of iron, 
steel, Copper and Brass sheets, 
tubes and plates. 


Welding is but one of the count- 
less ways in which Copper and 
its alloys serve industry. 
cial alloys offer exceptional 
forming properties . others 
can be machined at high speeds 
... all are durable and inex- 
pensive to polish and _ plate. 
Their use results in a superior 
and more salable article that 
can frequently be produced at 
lower cost. 


Spe- 


Let us help you to determine 
the most effective use of Copper, 
Brass and bronze for your 
specific needs . . . write to us, 
we will gladly cooperate. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York, 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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Other blades may /ookas keen—but your 
y 7 

face feels an amazing difference —when 

you use the Gem Micromatic Blade. 


Only a genuine Gem Micromatic is so 
sharp that the lightest touch smooths 
away the toughest whiskers at the base. 


Made of heavier, sturdier surgical steel, 
it takes a keener edge and stays keen 
for shaves...and shaves...and shaves. 
It is the one blade that shaves perfectly 
in new or old Gem Razors. Demand it! 


P. S. The Gem Micromatic Razor is the first real razor 
invention in 20 years. Investigate and you'll invest! 
American Safety Razor Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MICROUMATIC 





SPOR Ta 


Davis Cup 


In Rome, Copenhagen, Havana, Tw. 
quay, Warsaw and New Orleans last weet| 
a conspiracy began to close in againg 
France. Six nations’ tennis teams elini- 
nated six others from the second roun( 
of international Davis Cup play. Th 
U. S. defeated Mexico; Australia, Cuba: 
England, Rumania; Denmark, Jugoslavia 
Poland, Holland; Italy, Egypt. Th 
French, defending Davis Cup champions 
since 1927, were alarmed, but not by nun. 
bers. They knew that only three nation 
had a chance and that at least one ney 
tennis phenomenon must be found to take 
the Davis Cup away from France. Failing 
the phenomenal, aging (32) Henri Coche 
would be enough to keep it another yea 
in France especially if aided by Jean 
Borotra, 33. Also at hand this year i; 
René Lacoste, 27, who helped take the| 
Cup from the U. S. in 1927, retired in 
1929 and will attempt a comeback this 
week against the British. 

Critics were unimpressed by the U. §. 
victory, 5-0, over third-rate Mexico a 
New Orleans. Gangling, nerveless Ells- 
worth Vines, U. S. national champion and 
leading candidate for phenomenon, was 
still short of his top form. He seemed 
absent-minded, possibly because of his 
planned marriage in June to Verle Low of 
California. Texan Wilmer Allison, a plod- 
der, showed a few moments of brilliant 
tennis. The supposedly invincible doubles 
team of Allison & John Van Ryn needed 
four sets to win. This team will play Aus | 
tralia next; then, if victorious, the winner 
of the European zone finals; then, pos 
sibly, France (July 29-31) at the Stade 
Roland Garros in Auteuil. Notable is the 
fact that all the U. S. players have taker} 
turns beating each other, none is invincible 
Experts pin the dubious U. S. chances o 
the incalculable Vines. 

Other candidates for phenomenon are 
Australia’s Jack Crawford, fireball player 
of the 1928 and 1930 Davis Cup matches; 
England’s Frederick J. Perry, unbeaten 
ping pong player, Herbert Wilbur (“Bur 
ny”) Austin and C. R. D. Tuckey, Britis 
Army mystery man, a harder hitter that} 
the other Englishmen. 











——. 


Who Won 


@ Burgoo King, Col. E. R. Bradley 
Derby-winning colt: the 41st Preakness 
becoming the third horse in history to wi 
both the Derby and the Preakness; “| 
Pimlico, Md. 

@ Three University of Pennsylvani 
crews (varsity, 150-lb., freshman): Tract} 
with Harvard, Navy & M. I. T.; at At 
napolis. Navy won the junior varsity race 
@ The Princeton track team: a dual met 
with Yale (Princeton’s first track victor) 
against Yale since 1925) by 80 to 55; 
New Haven. 

@ Henry Cotton; from W. T. Twine: the 
1,500-guineas golf tournament, at Soutl 
port, England. 
@ Charles Cabot, New Haven, Com 
garageman: the Albany-to-New York out: 
board motorboat race (1324 mi.) in 21 
56 min. 39 sec., a record. 
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Anarch Monarch 


RomANcE oF A Dictator—George Slo- 
combe—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Out of his twelve-year experience as a 
star newspaper correspondent, during 
which he has covered every major assign- 
ment in Europe, attended every Peace or 
Reparations conference, red-bearded Brit- 
isher Slocombe has distilled a modern po- 
litical romance that will intoxicate readers 
accustomed to drinking Dumas with their 
mother’s milk. The book is a thinly dis- 
guised, none too complimentary adumbra- 
tion of Dictator Mussolini. 

Though soon to become Dictator of 
Thalia, Hannibal, when Journalist Slo- 
combe first encounters him in Switzerland, 
js an anarchist of the deepest dye. Though 
politically a he-man, personally he has 
traits barely infantile. When a girl at his 
Swiss boarding house repulses his torrid 
advances, in a pet he plants a dummy 
bomb under his bed to terrify the board- 
ers, decamps for England. From anarch- 
ist lair to lair he jumps. In Paris he 
meets Luciana, who recognizes the star of 
fortune burning over his beetling brow. 
She becomes his mistress, mothers him 
and his destiny with incomparable tact. 

During the War Hannibal and Luciana 
suddenly appear in Thalia. Hannibal starts 
a newspaper and, against all anarchistic 
precedent, begins to harang Thalians to 
join the Allies. While grinding his teeth 
at Communists, Socialists, Pacifists, he 
grinds his own axe as well. His paper is 
subsidized by the Allies. His fame and 
popularity grow to such proportions that, 
after the War, when he marches on the 
capitol, Mirasol, he is immediately pro- 
claimed Dictator by the helpless King 
For a time, with Luciana helping, he is 
king-pin. But he needs king-pin-money 
from U. S. Financier Stedford to keep 
going. At first Stedford, who has a pas- 
sion for Luciana, grants the loans. But 
when Hannibal makes up to Elena, the 
King’s youngest daughter, finally marries 
her, Stedford subsidizes Conspirator 
Gandolfo and Hannibal is exiled. A fugi- 
tive with Elena, he is attacked by an 
anarchist, but his wife saves his life with 
hers. After years of lonely wanderings he 
returns to Luciana, who takes him in 
hand, teaches his star to rise again. 

In the life of Benito Mussolini there is 
in fact no Stedford, no Luciana and no 
Elena. Not a “Stedford” but Wall Street’s 
greatest banks have supplied the Fascist 
Regimé with loans. So many women have 
brightened the Dictator’s leisure that to 
pick out one and call -her “Luciana” is 
mere English understatement. Finally the 
Dictator, who was a proud, prolific father 
long before his rise to power, has most 
certainly never aspired to marry a daugh- 
ter of King Vittorio Emanuele III. 


City Jungle-Book 
Tue City JuncLte—Felix 
Simon & Schuster ($2). 

Above the European city’s sleepless 
toar that throbs across the city’s z00, rises 
every night a roar of animal voices, voices 
from Africa and Asia, from the polar ice, 


Salten— 


the plains of Tanganyika, the primeval 


forests of Borneo. Lions groan and tigers 
moan. Elephants trumpet like thunder. 
Wolves howl, hyenas laugh, monkeys 
screech. But all cry the same thing: “How 
long must we remain captive? What have 
we done that we should suffer so horribly? 
Why are we here? Why?” Sleepy hu- 
mans do not answer, do not even hear. 

In what some readers will consider the 
slightly mawkish accents of gratuitous 
pity Author Salten tells delicate stories of 
the zoo’s inhabitants. To the orang-utans 
Lily and Bobby (their names in the jungle 
were Yppa & Zato) is born their first child, 
a male whom they name Tikki. Lily be- 
gins to find captivity bearable, but Bobby 
wants to hold the baby too. When he gets 
hold of him he will not let him go, plays 
with him until he begins to starve for 
mother’s milk. Only after Bobby has been 
drugged with bananas loaded with veronal 


—_— — — 








FELIX SALTEN 
. takes his pity to the zoo. 


can Tikki be taken from him. When he 
awakens Bobby realizes his drugged in- 
dignity; no more bananas, no more of any 
of Man’s food for him. Slowly, reproach- 
fully he starves to death. 

Other animals have other miseries: 
Hella, the lioness, whose second prison- 
born litter is taken from her when the 
cubs reach circus age; Mino, the little 
red fox, who periodically runs, chasing 
insanity, in narrowing circles around his 
cement cage. But there are human suf- 
ferers as well. A young man who makes 
friends with the girl who takes care of 
Peter, the bicycle-riding chimpanzee, is so 
horrified by the animals’ sufferings that he 
plans to sacrifice himself in atonement. 
One night he steals into the elephant’s 
cage, deliberately begins to lead away the 
elephant’s pet, a little white goat. In the 
morning the curator finds the boy’s body 
wedged high between the bars; the great 
elephant swaying to & fro beside his 
softly bleating goat. 

The Author. His father cowed by 
business disaster, himself bullied as a 
school child, Author Salten learned young 
to pity both men and animals. Born in 


Ofenpest, Austria, in 1869, he had to make 
a living out of family charity until his 
writing began to pay. Thereafter, besides 
practicing journalism in Vienna, he has 
written some 20 books. Bambi, his first 
book published in America, telling the life 


story of a buck in the Wienerwald, was a 


great success. Others: The Hound of 
Florence, Fifteen Rabbits, Samson & 
Delilah. 


Posthumoresques 

STROKE OF Luck; Dream oF DestTINy 
— Arnold Bennett — Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50). 

Two novels, one short, one unfinished, 
make up late Author Bennett’s book. The 
two heroines, who outclass the heroes, are 
actresses. Both plots are rather theatri- 
cally professional, in Author Bennett's 
later, lighter style. Handled with ambi- 
dextrous ease, these somewhat inconse- 
quential stories will barely satisfy serious- 
minded Bennett fans, but his reputation 
can stand the strain. 

Stroke of Luck tells of Etta Wickham- 
stead who, to escape poverty, took to the 
stage. As Ruth Ruthven she had an acci- 
dental success in a vampire’s part. Pro- 
ducers tried to make her repeat in other 
plays; but, no flapper, Etta always flops. 
Her poverty returns, consigns her to 
rooms in Chelsea where she lives with her 
cousin, Stocky. Etta is strait-laced, but 
Stocky is voluptuously convex. One day 
Etta, returning from an employment 
agency unemployed, snatches a boy out 
of the path of Mr. Leverton’s car. Flow- 
ers foilow, and Mr. Leverton follows the 
flowers. Just when Etta has succeeded in 
arousing Mr. Leverton’s interest (he is a 
wealthy theatrical man), Stocky barges 
into the room. Mr. Leverton has inter- 
ests other than professional, cannot take 
his eyes off Stocky’s luscious shape. 
Though both girls are then & there em- 
ployed, there follows an uncivil war be- 
tween them for Mr. Leverton. Everything 
seems to be militating against Etta until 
Mr. Leverton discovers that she wunder- 
stands him. He asks her help in finishing 
a play. Wedding bells ensue. 

Dream of Destiny, the unfinished 
novel, invades territory near that amply 
inhabited by late great Novelist Henry 
James. When, at a fashionable garden 
party, Roland Smith meets Star-Actress 
Phoebe Friar, he realizes that she is the 
girl of whom he has lately dreamed— 
married to him, lying in a hospital, dying, 
dead. But there is nothing mortuary about 
Phoebe and the two strike up a friend- 
ship gradually deepening into love. At 
the height of her theatrical success, Phoebe 
suddenly falls ill. Roland is distressed; 
terrified when details of her illness re- 
mind him of his dream 





Checkered Czech 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE GOLDEN NortH 
—Jan Welzl—Macmillan ($2.50). 

Wrecked off the U. S. Pacific Coast in 
1924, on a return voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to New Siberia, Trader Welzl, lack- 
ing identification papers, was deported to 
his homeland Czechoslovakia. He had 
never heard of the place. Long before the 
War he had left Moravia to wander far 
& wide. Returned there a Czech, he lec- 
tured, dictated reminiscences (made lit- 
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erate by others), collected money enough 
to return to his polar home. 

After youthful wanderings his odyssey 
started at Irkutsk where he was employed 
as a locksmith on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. A chance meeting with two political 
prisoners who had escaped across north- 
ern Siberia made up Author Welzl’s mind. 
That spring he bought a horse and cart, 
made tracks for the Arctic Ocean alone. 
Too uneducated to follow maps he fol- 
lowed his nose, and the rivers flowing 
north. 

Two winters Traveler Welzl hibernated 
on the way. At one settlement coquettish 
women made advances by biting their 
larger fleas in two, swallowing one half, 
tossing the other half at him. At last he 
reached the Arctic tundra, exchanged his 
horse and cart for reindeers and sledge. 
Reaching the Bear Islands he stayed there 
with Eskimos until a whaler came by, took 
off to the waters north of Novaya Zemlya, 
“where the ocean flowed like a huge river 
among the icebergs:” 

On the return from the whaling trip 
Traveler Welzl was disembarked, at his 
own request, on the barren island of New 
Siberia. He discovered a cave abandoned 
by Eskimos, dug himself in before the 
polar storms broke. The winter night de- 
scended, the cold stiffened the tossing 
waves flat. High winter tides exploded the 
whole ocean’s frozen surface into the air, 
with thunder-claps, bellows, sea-quaking 
crashes, At those sounds many a polar 
settler has burst out of his cave, run yell- 
ing along the shore waving his arms, in- 
sane. Traveler Welzl never stirred out- 
side his cave, where the temperature 
touched 86° below. Though lonely and 
cold the life was Eskimo Pie to him. 

With spring’s arrival he unearthed him- 
self, discovered other cave-dwellers in the 
frozen land. Fast learning the local lore 
he quarried himself another home and, 
besides providing for his own wants, 
worked up a profitable business on the 
side. Not a tree grows on those islands; 
but the summer influx of gold-miners and 
coal-miners must have wood. Trader 
Welzl wangled wood from whaling boats, 
finally imported provisions from Alaska. 
Soon he was rich enough to buy a $100,- 
ooo share in a trading boat. Tales of his 
adventures in New Siberia and elsewhere, 
an account of the Eskimos’ extraordinary 
way of life, his own election, under the 
jaw-cracking title Moojok-Ojaak, as Chief 
of New Siberia, wind up his undreamed of, 
not incredible, romance of fact. 


Of Thee I Sing (Cont'd) 


Tue Drary oF AN Ex-PRESIDENT— 
John P. Wintergreen—Minton, Balch 
($1.75). 

Public interest, already awakened by 
the staging of President Wintergreen’s po- 
litical activities in the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning success, Of Thee I Sing, will be 
further aroused by the publication of the 
ex-President’s Diary. Edited by Author 
Morrie Ryskind, collaborator with George 
S. Kaufman in the play, it is the product 
of that scholar’s diligent research: only 
after six months’ digging (in the new sub- 
way on Manhattan’s Eighth Avenue) did 
he finally succeed in unearthing it. It 
covers roughly the first four months of 
ex-President Wintergreen’s administration. 








In its confidential pages the ex-President 
makes a clean breast of his official hair 
shirt. 

“Awoke this morning, fully clothed” is 
the keynote struck early in his diary’s 
pages by Mr. Wintergreen, whose inaugu- 
ration marked what newspapers called 
“the beginning of a new era in Prohi- 
bition.” During the daytime the ills of 
office and the Ways & Means Committee 
had a sobering effect. But at nights he 
forgot his troubles with the British Am- 
bassador, assisted by whiskeys & soda (bi- 
carbonate). Administration affairs were 
just beginning to straighten out when Jim 
Doolittle, the President’s brother-in-law, 
who married his sister Tess under com- 


pulsion, was arrested for ‘legging in Mon- © 


tana. That scandal was the prelude to 
worse troubles. In its effort to balance 
the Budget, the Senate taxed landlords 
50% of any rent they charged, 150% of 
what they got. What with Wall Street 





Vandamm Studio 
Joun P. WINTERGREEN* 
“Awoke this morning, fully clothed.” 


investigations, the Depression got so thick 
that Julius, the Secretary of Commerce, 
disappeared. Sole memento of him was 
the White House parrot who kept saying 
“The Depression is over! The Depression 
is over!” In the uncanny way the little 
polly repeated Julius’ slogan, and with 
that beak of his, Mr. Wintergreen was 
almost tempted to believe in reincarna- 
tion. 

At last the suffering populace could 
stand it no longer, began to advance on 
the White House. Blockaded, the Presi- 
dent and his family lived on tinned beef 
and dried apricots until, at the crucial mo- 
ment, Julius, the missing Secretary, re- 
appeared. He brought with him Man- 
That-Jumps-Like-a-Flea, an Osage Indian 
who was to save them all. The complaint 
of the raging mob outside was that Throt- 
tlebottom, the Vice President, had not a 
Constitutional amount of Indian blood. 
A transfusion appeased the mob and the 
day was saved. Ex-President Wintergreen 
concludes: “I had done my duty by 
America and ... Id be damned if I’d 
do it again.” 

*As played by William Gaxton, who made the 
part a parody of Mayor Walker. 





SCIENCE 


Homeless Explorers 


On a wall of the Explorers Club in w 
per Manhattan is a painting, done in th: 
Arctic, of the late Rear Admiral Rober | 
Edwin Peary (1856-1920) examining , 
meteorite. The canvas came from a puit 
of the North Pole discoverer’s brow 
pants. The artist was Albert Operti, ; 
Peary companion on two Polar trips. Par. 
ticularly interested in that painting js 
Josephine Diebitsch Peary, the widoy.| 
first white woman to winter with an Ar. | 
tic expedition. She lives at South Harps 
well, Me. Next month her daughter, Mrs | 
Marie Ahnighito (“Snow Baby”) Stafford, 
who was born “farther north than any 
other white person,” and Mrs. Stafford; 
two sons are going sailing with Capt: Rob. 
ert Abram (“Bob”) Bartlett - to Cape 
York on the Baffin Bay side’ of. Greenland 
and there watch the construction ‘of i 
monument to Peary. 

When they return to the U.S. the 
picture-on-the-pants will not be ‘in its 
present location. The proud Explorer 
Club last week concluded that mortgages 
on their new eight-story building were too 
heavy to tote through Depression. The 
late James Bishop Ford, vice president of ' 
the U. S. Rubber Co., who assembled most | 
of the money to. begin construction of the 
clubhouse, died'aged 84 (Time, April 9, 
1928) without arranging for funds to com- 
plete it. The clubhouse carries a $225,000 
6% first mortgage which must be repaid 
May 24, 1933. A second mortgage of 
$200,000 at 6%, mostly held by Explorers, 
will be forfeited when the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co., first mortgage holder, takes 
over. 

New quarters of the club will probably 
be in the Hotel Majestic (72nd Street & 
Central Park West). Thither will be 
moved paintings, photographs, maps, it- 
struments, weapons, mounted anima 
heads—trophies from the six Continents, 
the Seven Seas, the air. Most precious is 
the Explorers’ library valued at $100,000 
From the Club’s books, atlases and jour 
nals an explorer can get full information 
for a trip to any part of the world. 

Club members now abroad include Dr 
Roy Chapman Andrews who sailed for 
inner Mongolia fortnight ago; Gene Lamb 
in Tibet; Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey 
leading his “dude” expedition down th 
Amazon. Lincoln Ellsworth was last week 
preparing a 1932 flight with Bernt Bal 
chen across Antarctica. Sir George Huber 
Wilkins sailed from Manhattan last week 
for, it was said, a conference with Premitt 
Benito Mussolini concerning another sub 
marine trip toward the North Pole. 

No longer a member or a visitor to the 
Explorers Club is Dr. Frederick Alber 
Cook, from whose’ Arctic Club the Er 
plorers Club evolved.* A venerable mem: 
ber is Major General Adolphus Was 
ington Greely, 88, whose expedition to 
set up a U. S. meteorological base for the 
first (1881) Polar Year was lost and, save 
for seven men, destroyed by the Arctic. 











*Last week Dr. Cook who, since his. 1909-4 
grace, spent five years in Leavenworth Prison 1 
stock swindling, was working for the Boys 
Brotherhood Republic in Chicago as its physical 
instructor. 
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On your new trucks 
specify 


GOODYEAR 
BALLOON TIRES 


TUNE IN: 


Goodyear invites you to hear 
the Revellers Quartet, Good- 
year Concert-Dance Orches- 
tra and a feature guest artist 
every Wednesday night, over 
N. B.C. Red Network, WEAF 


and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST 


More Tons 
More Irips 


on Goodyear Tires 


HE STORY of profitable hauling often is 


told in tire performance, and where the 





closest records are kept on trucking costs, there 
you find Goodyear All-Weather Balloon Truck 


Tires most highly valued. 


The inbuilt reliability of Goodyear Tires makes 
possible more trips, more ton miles, more pay- 


loads carried. 


Staunch and tested Goodyear construction assures 


greater mileage free from trouble and delays. 


Goodyear All-Weather Tread design and Good- 
“ 2 

year Supertwist body construction contribute 

directly to sustained schedules in any going, 

any weather. 


Goodyear Balloon Tire resilience and buoyancy 
are basic factors in lower truck maintenance and 


replacement costs. 


Your nearest Goodyear Truck Tire Service Sta- 
tion Dealer will be glad to show you the evidence 
of Goodyear Balloon Tire earnings and savings 
for truck owners and operators in your field of 


hauling. 


Goodyear K-Rims, easier to mount, easier to operate, 
simpler and stronger in design, are strongly recom- 


mended for all types and sizes of balloon truck tires. 






NAME IN RUBBER 





Copyright 1982, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine 








@ Don’t remove the moisture. 
proof wrapping from your 
package of Camels after you 
open it. The Camel Humidor 
Pack is protection against 
odors, dust and germs. Buy 
Camels by the carton for 
home or office. The Camel 
Humidor Pack can be de- 
pended upon to deliver fresh 


Camels every time 


. 


FRESH cigarettes 


are now served in the skies 
CAMELS ARE NEVER PARCHED OR TOASTED 
Last year 43,000 men and women flew to their destina- 
tions in the great planes of the United Air Lines which 
travel more than a million miles per month. This year 
to add to the pleasure of air-travel, passengers on this 
line are served Camel cigarettes. Made fresh and kept 
fresh, never parched or toasted, Camels always provide a 
fresh, cool, mild, delightful smoke. Switch to Camels, 


then leave them —if you can. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Made FRESH—Kept FRESH 
© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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